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“Mother,” said a little boy, as he rose from his 
evening prayer for forgiveness, “ it’s just ‘ Forgive,’ 
‘Forgive,’ ‘Forgive.’ I should think God would get 
tired of hearing us say ‘ Forgive.’” And God would 
get tired of this prayer, if he were not God. But 
being God, and being Love, Gog never tires of having 
his children come to him in confession of their sins, 
wking for his forgiveness. How good God is, how 
lender, how loving! And if God does not tire of 
granting forgiveness to those who ask it, why should 
‘ay who need forgiveness tire of asking for it? 


ro ‘* FF &ee | 
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It is not for all of us to do great things in the line 
_ “ Christian service, but there is something for all of 

“stodo. In these midsummer days in the city, the 
church prayer-meeting is to be supported. Some of 
“scan lead in prayer; some of us can speak a word 
“testimony or of counsel ; some of us can join heartily 
™ the singing, If, indeed, we can do none of these 
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things, we can at least take a front seat in prayer- 
meeting, and thereby be an encouragement to leader 
and attendants alike. Yet there are fewer to do this 
helpful thing than to take almost any other part in 
the mid-week service. Who will volunteer for this 


good work? 


How often is “high life” a potent agency for 
lowering lives! “ Why is it that you do not send my 
gowns home when you promise them?” asked a lady 
of her dréssmaker. “ Because,” answered the dress- 
maker, “so many ladies deceive me. They tell me 
they need their dresses positively for a certain even- 
ing, and I work myself to death trying to accommo- 
date them, and then I find out that these same ladies 
did not tell me the truth. They did not need their 
gowns until several days afterward.” And so one 
wrong begets another, and a working woman lies 
because she is lied to by those who would hold. their 
heads higher than she. A lie is the worst and most 
inefficient of applications fur the cure of any evil. 
He who supposes that a wrong can be righted—that 
dressmakers can be made more prompt, or servants 
more efficient—by a course of deception, will be sure 
to find the evil grow instead of diminish. 


hd 


Appreciation is a rare virtue. One may know 
pretty well what he likes, he may have fairly good 
judgment in a choice betwixt two, he may have culti. 
vated tastes and large knowledge, but to appreciate 
things in themselves personally distasteful, to see the 
good that may lie in things unfumiliar and without 
the pale of that which directly influences us,—this is 
to have the grace of appreciation,—the gift of setting 
right values upon that which we neither understand 
nor care much about or even dislike: “It is easy to 
criticise an author, but it is difficult to appreciate 
him,” says a French writer. And it is even more 
difficult to appreciate a.person ; to see what he has to 
contend with, what his ideals are; to know how he 
views his successes and his failures; to suspect his 
physical obstacles to moral attainment ; to value his 
relinquishments for righteousness’ sake ; in short, to 
estimate at its true value every quality of mind and 
heart without regard to the degree of personal re- 
sponse or sympathy with them in ourselves. It is 
easy enough to like what we like, but to appreciate 
all round whether we like or not—this is indeed a 
divine accomplishment. 


It has been said that “the world doesn’t need in- 
structing, so much as it needs reminding.” Novelty 
is commonly less important than re-emphasis. If we 
were only alive to the importance of the duties which 
we already know as duties, our lives would be better 
and nobler and more potent for good. But our sense 
of those duties numbs in disuse, and most of the time 
we are hardly conscious of much of the knowledge 


debt té you for an editorial, which appeared some 
time ago, on ‘More Ambitious to Excel than to Shine.’ 


I don’t think you touched a new cord in my mental 
instrfment, but rather that you put the screws on a 
string or two that were in a dangerously loose condi- 
tion.” It were better to prompt a pupil, or a friend, 


| to the performance of one neglected known duty, than 


to inform him of ten new duties of which he had never 
known before. 


THE ROOT OF BITTERNESS. 


The existence of social or industrial strife in a 
Christian community is always a painful fact. It is 
true that battle and conflict are the normal condition 
of the Christian’s spirit; but the enemies he has to 
fight are not the brethren of his own flesh and blood. 
They are the powers of spiritual wickedness, the evil 
world, with its low standards and feeble ideals, and 
the baser self in every man’s own bosom. When to 
this essential conflict, which divides the spiritual uni- 
verse, is added collisions of classes and of interests, 
then we have to confess with pain and humiliation 
the failure of Christian society to work out the prob- 
lem of Christian brotherhood in peace. We are face 
to face with a moral evil, which we can neither dis- 
miss as a light thing, nor acquiesce in as incurable. 
The former would be a surrender of the Christian 
standard of social duty ; the latter would be to give 
up faith in the grace of God. 

In probing such an evil to the very “root of bit- 
terness,” we get but little help from the partisans on 
either side. These busy themselves gbout what is 
secondary and circumstantial, not what is essential. 
Each is more concerned to make out a case which 
shall throw the blame entirely upon the other, than 
to seek the true reasons. It is, indeed, fair to expect 
that <ue root we are in search of will be found to be 
something which both have planted and watered and 
tended, with indifference to the kind of fruit it must 
bear. It will not be the sin peculiar to one side, but 
common to them both. 

If we look into the Gospels for help in our diagnosis 
of the case, we shall find indicated as the root-evil 
what our Lord calls the service of Mammon. His 
age was one in which the special temptations to that 
sin must have been much less prevalent than in our 
own. Society was comparatively poor, and was grow- 
ing poorer under the iron rule of Rome. Industry 
was declining, instead of gaining ground. Commerce 
moved within the limits set by ignorance of foreign 
lands, difficulty of transportation, and iniperfect 
means of payment. Yet ke seems to have found 
Mammon the chief obstacle to his access to human 
hearts with the good news. Even in that simple so- 
ciety people declined to believe that any good thing 
might be had as a gift,—need not be paid for. The 
most religious people of that day had organized for 
themselves a system of exchanges with heaven, by 





that has been in our minds from our earlier years. 
Then it is that we are benefited by having called to | 
our attention and interest an old truth that is more | 
important to us, and to thoze about us, than any new | 
truth could be. -A correspondent in Canada, writing | 
in grateful acknowledgment of help in daily living | 
furnished by The Sunday School Times, says, in en- | 





forcement of this truth: “ Allow me to record my | 
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which fastings, prayers, alms, and penances would 
secure them national mercies in this world and 
heavenly rewards ‘in the next. Lower still, but 
closely related to this Pharisaic religion, was a greed 
for material gain, a belief that life consists in the 
abundance of possessions, 2 readiness to accept of 
purple and fine linen and sumptuous living as the 


“good things” of existence. Thus Mammon made 
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both their heaven and their earth forthem. They 
could not serve God in the one and this base idol in 
the other, as some of them hoped and tried to do. 

Of the many aspects of Maiimonworship which 
the Gospels present, the most pertinent to our con- 
dition is the overvaltation of things and the under- 
valuation of persons. Our Lord, the great antagonist 
of Mammon, is the great lover of human beings, 
They, and not possessions, fill up his life. He has 
no home, no property of his own. He lives upon the 
gifts, scanty and humble, of a few believing women. 
He feels no need of these things, on which other men 
were spending theif strength. But he needs his 
brethren, their sympathy, their attention, the open- 
ings their very miseries offer for his good works and 
words. He is full of pity, moved with compassion, 
at the sight of their needs, whether it be their hunger 
in the wilderness or their desolate condition as shep- 
herdless sheep. To come into right human relétions 
with them, by any service he can render them, is the 
task of his life. He pleased not himself, but went 
about doing good. His final prayer, in which he 
renders to his Father the account of his mission, all 
has reference to his brethren. Things have no place 
in it. 

To Jesus Christ every human being was, first of all 
and above all, a person; that is, an end in himself, 
and never a means to some material end or con- 
venience which could be obtained through him. He 
came to minister or serve men, not to seek any ad- 
vantage in having them serve him, On this footing 
he met every man, and on this footing he invites his 
followers to meet men. They are to recognize, as he 
did, that the great ends of life are in the service 
of men. 

Mammon, on the contrary,—whether as illustrated 
by the guests who refused the feast (Luke 14 : 15-19), 
or the contentious brother and the foolish barn- 
builder (Luke 12 : 13-21), or the rich man at whose 
gate Lazarus lay (Luke 16: 19-25), or the young 
man who “made the great refusal” (Luke 18 : 18-24), 
—pushes things to the front as the end of life, and 
treats persons as mean’ to this end. In the Sermon 
of the Foundations, it is thought and care for things 
which are set over against seeking the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness,—that is, right relations to 
God and men,—as the service of Mammon over 
against that of God. And in the case of the unjust 
steward, the one point found worthy of praise was his 
use of the mammon of unrighteousness to secure the 
regard and friendship of his fellow-men. 

The Mammonite spirit dominates society when the 
relations of men with each other is made dependent 
upon things simply. This is as true of the industrial 
sphere as of any other. As Carlyle preached, in un- 
conscious echo of Christ’s teaching, “The nexus of 
cash payments”’ will never suffice to hold an iudus- 
trial system together. Employer and employed must 
meet on the footing of men and persons, each recog- 
nizing the other as having more claim upon his con- 
sideration than labor rendered or wages paid can 
measure. Nothing less than right human relations, 

in the sight of God and of men, must be constituted 
between these classes and all classes, or else the very 
foundation of Christ's moral teaching is rejected. 

Upon both sides, and not upon one only, lies the 
blame of coming down to the Mammonite level. The 
employer is tempted, very naturally, to think that 
his control of the indispensable capital gives him the 
right to regard those who work for him simply as 
means to his ends. He comes to think and speak of 
them as “ hands,” and not as men and women with 
the human claim on his regard. This is made espe- 
cially easy by the magnitude of modern industrial 
operations, in which it grows more difficult—but not 
impossible—for the employer to stistain personal rela- 
tions of any kind with those who toil in his service. 
As a consequence, we have great bodies of workers 
who labor bebind stone walls for us, unknown and 
unnoticed, am embittered by what they think our 


our social system, they believe ; and no man can love 
a system in which this indifference to their personal 
existence meets them at every turn. Wages are bet- 
ter, hours are shortér, the standard of living has 
risen, we are told. But men cannot live by bread 
alone, and wounds in the region of the sensibilities 
are the sorest to bear, the hardest to heal. And these 
wounds it isin the power of every one to inflict. 
When we allow people to come into our lives, how- 
ever slightly, without feeling and showing that they 
are human beings to us, and not merely means to 
some end we have in view, we are offending against 
the example and teaching of Christ, and at the same 
time are helping to widen the social chasm, which 
threatens to sunder those who serve from those who 
accept their service. The finest manners and the 
soundest principle are here at one. 

Nor can it be claimed that the wagt-earning class 
have been free from Mammonism. The poorest can 
serve that | 

“ Least erect spirit that fell,” 

as Milton calls him. We may become Mammon- 
worshipers through the wealth which is in other men’s 
possession, and for which we only wish as for the chief 
good of life. And just as Mammon teaches the em- 
ployer to think of the men who work for him as 
wage-earning machines, so will he teach the em- 
ployed to regard’ tlie employer as a wage-paying 
machine. The recognition of personality is as much 
a duty on one side as on the other. No workman 
has the right to think of his duty towards his em- 
ployer as discharged simply by the outward service. 
No workman has the right to be simply a hireling. 
He, also, must come to recognize the duty of placing 
all human relations upon a human basis, and of 
recognizing the claims to human consideration as 
existing even in those who do not reciprocate the 
feeling. 

" This is a point where the large organization of labor 
in trades’ unions offers just such an obstacle from this 
side, as does the large organization of industry under 
corporations from the other. The natural tendency 
is to put the whole relation on the footing of wages 
earned and paid, and the like, and to ignore any 
higher consideration. Hence the sweeping exten- 
sion of strikés to employers and establishments with 
which the workingmen have no real quarrel, in order 
to carry a single point of a purely material character, 
Such action implies that the personal relation be- 
tween masters and men either does not exist, or con- 
stitutes no claim to consideration. And naturally it 
offends public sentiment more than does any ordinary 
strike. 

Before industrial peace. must come the mutual 
Christlike regard of man for man. Rich and poor 
must come together in the common recognition of 
their human brotherhood, as the common children of 
God, and of all the claims that grow out of that. 
Out of the counting-house and the trades’ council 
alike there.must be driven the Mammonite maxims 
which put things above persons, gain above service, 
and sacrifice personal relations to selfish possessions. 
Then the foundation fur social peace will be laid 
on the rock of eternal principle, and the winds and 
floods of hard times and business depression will not 
be strong enough to shake it. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not always easy to reconcile Bible statements with 
modern standards of orthodoxy, A Maryland corres- 
pondent is disturbed, or is afraid somebody else will be 
disturbed, over the bearing of the statement, in Luke’s 
Gospel, that the prophetess Anna proclaimed the coming 
of Jesus to others in the temple courts. - He says: 

Apropos of women proclaiming Christ in public (preaching 
and testifying), isn’t it very peculiar, to say the least, that a 
woman (Anna) was the first to herald to the public that he 
was the Messiah? If, as in the Revised Version, we call a 
preacher a “ herald,” it looks dangerously like the first 
preacher of Christ's visible presente was a woman,—doesn’t it? 





sdornful neglect. ‘They are uobodies, mere things, in 


——== 4 
discipline. 


Roads in the East are very different from roads in the 
West. An Oriental,road, or “ way,” isordinarily a naty. 
ral passageway across the country, among the hills o 
along the water-courses, or across the plains, marked oy, 
by landmarks as a traveled path, Very rarely is ther 
anything like a permanent road built up like one of oy, 


is easy to see from the topography of a land where the 
traveled roads must have been in former days as they 
are to-day. A Pennsylvania clergyman wants to knoy 
about the old-time roads from Judea to Galilee. He says; 


Besides the road for pilgrims from Galilee to Jerusalem 
through Samaria, there was a road around Samaria by way of 
the Jordan. Can the road be located now? Was it in the loy. 
lands of the Jordan valley? Was it east or west of the river? 
If west, where did the pilgrims cross ? 


The Jordan valley is not a valley in the sense in which 
we speak of a valley. The course of the river Jordan is 
extremely tortuous, among the border hills of Palestine, 
running at times through narrow passages, and again 
broadening out into plains, on either hand. There is no 
possibility of a road immediately along its banks. The 
traveled way from Judea to Galilee on the east of the 


Jordan, was at the eastern base of the mountains which | 


form the eastern bank of the Jordan. 
our Lord it was through Perea, It can be traced now, 
as thousands of years ago. There were various fords or 
crossing-places; prominent among these were the ford 
near Jericho, the ford nearly opposite the plains of 
Shechem, the ford of Beth Shean near Jezreel, and the 
fords just below and just above the Sea of Galilee. 


In the days of 








THE CABBAGE-PATCH. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


In all the farm this is the humblest space. 
Here grow the cabbages: a homely crop, 
Whereon the pennéd corn and tassled hop 

Look down in scorn, as on a lowly race 

That ask but air and earth to grow apace, 
With now and then a sky-sent shower-drop. 
(The sum of need whereat we too would stop 

Were we but wise in simpleness and grace.) 


And still, ’tis here I pause—by this low drill, 
To gaze upon its emerald crest of heads 
That, low-laid, yet achieve, each one, a crown 
Of radiant opalescence. Standing still 
I watch the sheen of glory each leaf sheds 
Upon the evening as the sun goes down. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
HOME DEPARTMENT. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEB W. DIKE, LL.D. 


The Home Department of the Sunday-school was the 
subject of an elaborate report to the Jast World’s Sunday- 
school Convention, and is widely used in many countries 
Like most plans for social improvement, it has been the 
work of several minds in its earlier stages, and wil! prol 
ably have the aid of many more as it is developed 
further. It will be suggestive at its present stage to vole 
its earliest features, In this way, aside from historical 
interest, we discover the original ideas of the institution, 
and their development or changes; and these wil] throw 
light upon the tendencies and needs of this growing in- 
strument of the church. My own connection with the 
second of the two main streams that have united in the 
present Home Department enables me to speak of this 
part of the subject moge fully than of the older inven: 
tion, and very important contribution, made by Dr. W. A. 
Duncan; and I pass entirely Bishop Vincent's fore 
shadowing of both, as that had little or nothing to do with 
these later plans, though Dr. Duncan may have bee? 
indebted to the Chautauqua idea for his own plan. 

The name, “ Home Department of the Sunday-scho, 
was, so far as I can learn, first used, except its ear!iet 
suggestion by myself in the Vermont Chronicle, in ©” 
nection with the first public introduction of it by 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing Socie'l: 
in a printed circular-letter prepared in substance by 
myself, at the request of its secretary at that time, * 
to carry out my suggestions, which were the result 
several years’ study of the family. The earliest ed!" 





It is well for Anna, as for a good many other Bible 


of that printed circular, which ss the form and busis 0 


characters, that she is out of the reach of modern chureh 


Western turnpikes or highways, This being the case, it | 
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she subsequent statements by the publishing society, is 
now before me, and I quote it entire, except the last 


paragraph : 
Deak FRIEND: 

Aware that many are deprived of the privilege of the 
study of the Bible in the regular service of the Sunday-school, 
on account of age, infirmity, distance from the ehureh, and 
similar reasons, our Sunday-school has a Home Department to 
sid all such, to be composed of those who will comply with the 
following conditions, which are made as simple as possible, in 
order to enlist all we can in the work : 

|, Sign and return the pledge enclosed, which asks you to 
spend not less than a half-hour each Sunday in study of the 
Sunday-school lesson for the day, whenever you are able to 



























































ay for yourself, or for yourself and others of your family 
who are also members, upon the enclosed report-card, a record 
of your attendance upon the study of the lesson, marking with 
x X any Sunday when you attended the main Sunday-school, 

3. On the last Sunday in each quarter put the report card in 
an envelope, and address it to the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school.” 

The rest of the letter offered quarterlies, acquaintance 
“with the work of the school and this department,” and 
hoped “that this simple, easy plan will receive your 
cordial support.” ; . 

The reader will find in the above several features of 
the present system in pretty clear outline, and often in 
the words now used: The name—Home Department; 
the specification of others than children, who were, of 
course, included; the pledge and report-cards, and their 
care by some member of each family; the definite time 
of “not less than a half-hour” of study ; the special mark 
for attendance on any Sunday of the main school ; and the 
return of the report from each home to the superinten- 
dent of the school. The entire plan thus outlined was 
based on the development of Bible study in the home as 
the working principle and form. Whatever of class or 
of teacher there was in this scheme, was to be developed 
in the several homes of the persons enrolled as members. 
The very words teachers, class, and class-book, were 
carefully avoided, more especially in order to arouse and 
bring into action the idea of home. Should homes 
ecome associated in study and in form, and classes and 

een schools spring out of them, this would be as natural 
ufor springs to flow together, and form pools and ponds 

wdlarge streams, 
hdge in the church the sound principle of social science 
involved by directing attention in some concrete form to 
the home as a proper place to begin. This, in brief, was 
the origin and outline of the Home Department of the 
Sunday-school, as this term was first used in any pub- 
lished material of the present institution. 

The Home Classes were, however, four or five years older 
than the Home Departinent, though I was not aware of 
their existence, and the secretary of the Boston society 
did not even think of them jn connection with the Home 
Department, until our printed material brought the in- 
formation about them. I then first learned of the use 
and the great success, even in those early years, of the 
Home Classes of Dr. W. A. Duncan, from which the 
Home Department soon after adopted some ideas, espe- 
cially when, at a later date, Dr. Duncan came into close 
relations with the publishing society. He and other 
officers of that society, with individual workers in various 
localities, have since worked up the system to its later 
improved forms; and no one probably has begun to do 
as much as Dr. Duncan has done towards its extensiou 
and wide use, 

The earliest printed document of the Home Class plan, 
issued in 1881, or possibly in 1880, was prepared by Dr. 
Duncan, and lies before me, and I quote it entire, except 
the closing and immaterial sentence. Its title is“ Home 
Sunday-school Classes,” and is, with the exception just 
noted, as follows : 

“There are now in the state of New York 800,000 
children not under any religious influences. Very great 
effort is made to reach the people dwelling in cities 
and villages, but as yet there has been no organized 
ffort to reach the thousands of children to be found 
upon farms and in out-of-the-way places. Many Chris- 
“an people live as if they thought that Christ's work 
must be confined to the church building, forgetting that, 
‘0 part, each Christian is responsible for the religious 
condition of the neighborhood in which he lives. 

“One method of reaching these children has been by 

organization of neighborhood schools, but in many 
‘ections there are not children enough to make a school. 
la such localities, and wherever possible, it is proposed 
© organize Sunday-school classes, either at the home of 
teacher, or in any place where the children can meet 
Yeether. These classes are to be recognized as mem- 





But the need of the times was to) 


long, and the elass record is to be entered upon the 
books of the school. 

“The class-books, lesson papers, singing-books, and 
Bible to be furnished by the parent school ; the hour of 
service one that will be most convenient for the teacher; 
the scholars to be urged to attend the church services 
and school as often as convenient for the teacher, and to 
be invited to take partin all its entertainments. The 
exercises of the class should be of such a character as 
would best interest the scholars, and lead them to Christ 
and the Christian Church.” 

The name given in the title of this leaflet with quota- 
tion marks about it, in the original copy, as already 
noted, is, “ Home Sunday-school Classes.” Besides a 
second statement, in November, 1881, in almost the 
words given, I find another taken from a publication of 
the plan in 1888. Here its object is stated as follows: 

“Where children are found too far away from any 
school to be willing to attend, then a mission school 
should be organized, if there are children enough, or 
some Christian woman should be asked to take them 
into her house, and teach them as her ‘Home Sunday- 
school Class,.’”’ 

And in this latter statement the important idea of 
visitors is made prominent, and the shorter term “ home 
classes ” is once used in it, in place of what apparently 
was the original and longer title. These visitors were the 
appointees of the Woman’s Sunday-school Aid Associa- 
tion, who thoroughly canvassed their district of “ not 
more than twenty or twenty-five families each,” especially 
for the organization of the classes above described, but 
also for the other purposes of the association. If the 
plan of making a class out of each particular home was 
then used, there is no reference to it in any printed ac- 
counts that I have been able to find previous to the 
origin of the Home Department in 1885. 

Here are two clearly distinct systems,—as distinctly 
separate as most origihal inventions in such things are,— 
differing in essential features, and correspondingly in 
details, of administration, but seeking a common end. 
The one puts its work directly into each home, enlisting 
the individuals in it directly with the school as such, or 
as members of the particular family. Its apparatus of 
circular-letter, study, enrolment, and report-cards, care- 
fully avoids everything that suggests an ordinary Sun- 
day-school class, even to the entire disuse of the word 
“class;” for its aim was, not to collect individuals out 
of their own homes into a formai class, but to give the 
Sunday-school root in the several homes, and as a home 
and not a class plan. It was emphatically a Home 
Department. : 

The terms “ class” and “home classes” are not found 
in the printed forms of the publishing society copyrighted 
as late as 1887. Unless there are some which I have 
not at hand, they appear in the forms of that society 
issued in 1890 for the first time, in a series sent with the 
name of Dr, Duncan, though the Home Department had 
already profited in many other ways by the inventions 
and suggestions of Dr. Duncan and his own system, as 
well as of several other persons. 

The other of the two original plans was at the first 
equally direct in its use of the class idea in enrolment, 
instruction by teacher, and report through a class-book. 
Its only reference to the home was to the home of the 
teacher or other place in which the class gathers. And 
so it was properly called a “ Home Sunday-school Class ;”’ 
more briefly, a “‘ Home Class.” If the radical idea of the 
Home Department, or even the making up of a home 
class from the one or more persons in every particular 
home, was used, I have failed to find any printed evi- 
dence of it. This certainly shows that the Home De- 
partment first used by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society was originally in no way derived 
from the earlier system of Home Classes, and that the 
latter system had not then put the central idea of the 

Home Department into its published descriptions of its 
own work, 

But in more recent years the Home Department 
has been a blending of the two, and the term “ home 
class” is applied to each of three or four organizations, 
and even to a single member of the Home Department. 
That is to say, the term “home class” is now made to 
cover, in the literature of the societies, a single member 
of the Home Department; one or more iti a single family ; 
the members collected in the house of the teacher or in 
some other place, which was the original home class, as 
described in the references to it prior to 1885, and which 
is, strietly speaking, a neighborhood class ; the members 
of the Home Department under the care of a single 
visitor; and those associated with each other and the 
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school by correspondence. These all go by the name 


of “home classes” in some recent material. The old 
report-card is also made to take this title of “ Home 
Class Report-Oard,” while the newly introduced phrase 
is frequently used in the letters and instructions. 

This expansion into the various kinds of groups lately 
called classes seems to rest on a sound scientific principle, 
since it fits corresponding social conditions that give 
rise to them. The stretching of the term “class” to 
cover them all may be a practical convenience, though 
it is not easy to see any important need of it. But, aside 
from its violation of good usage in calling the members of 
a family “a class,” and its needlessness as so used, there 
is a serious objection to this particular application of the 
term to those in a family. It is one of those subtle but 
effective ways in which the home idea and principle is 
lowered in the popular mind, at a time when congrega- 
tions and classes of all sorts are drawing attention away 
from the home altogether too much. Thesystem properly 
takes in classes, and there the word is, of course, entirely 
proper and useful. But I would, if practicable, keep it 
off both the membership-card and the report-card, and, 
unless it be allowed to denote the members under a 
visitor, from all use to designate those who are directly 
enrolled into the Home Department from their several 
homes, and who may, or may not, study together in the 
home; for we need to bring out the home idea just now 
far more than the more artificial one of the class. 

Auburndale, Mass. 





TEMPTATION. 
BY A. G. R. 


Oh, weary way! so dark, so hard, so rough; 
With trials sore beset, 

Like those which in that wilderness 
Our Master met. 


We struggle on and struggling fali, 
Unless we look above 

To him who sends his messengers 
Of comfort and of love. 


We note too much the stones, the thorns, 
Along our road ; 

Too little note the hands outstretched 
To ease our load. 


O living Christ! who hears each moan 
Of sore-tried breast ; 

Ob, may we know those messengers 
Of love and peace and rest! 


To thee they came when thou hadst won 
Thy conflict brief. 

To us they come in every weary hour 
Of trial or of grief. 


O angel ministers who strengthen us! 
Forever are ye near, 

In all our weary pilgrimage 
Through desert drear. 


O angel messengers! stay ever close ; 
Give eyes to see. 
O Father-heart! give strength to bear, 
And peace in thee. 
North Carolina, 





THE SOLITARY PRAYER OF CHRIST. 


BY A. L, VAIL. 


The harmony of Christ with his Father is the key to 
the perfection of his life among men. He walked per- 
feetly on earth because he walked always with God. 
His prayer was the voice of that union. “I know that 
theu hearest me always” is snother way of saying “I 
know that the fellowship between us is always complete.” 

Our Lord was our example. We are right as we are 
like him in all relations, supremely in relation to our 
heavenly Father. His exampleship, therefore, in prayer, 
becomes and remains of paramount importance to his 
people in all times. To pray as Christ prayed carries 
with it all things in Christian experience and influence. 

Conspicuous among the characteristics of Christ’s pray- 
ing isits privacy. He went alone, and even when taking 
with him the honored three in all other exercises, he left 
them also at sufficient distance, when he prayed, to render 
his praying solitary. In its frequency and in its relation 
to important experiences and services, this quality of his 
prayer is, perhaps, distinguished above all others. 

No generation, probably, has needed this lesson more 
than the present. The inevitable effect of the conditions 
of our time is to curtail secret prayer, uoless constant 
and careful guard be set in its bebalf. The maltiplica- — 
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enjoyment, the exaltation of activity against the powers 
of darkness on every hand, and, perhaps not least, the 
large attention given to the social study of the Bible and 
discussion of religious themes, all tend, innocently and 
unconsciously, but therefore the more effectively, to the 
neglect of the closet. We need to heed with special at- 
tentiveness the example of Jesus, who, as Luke states in 
5: 16, when the full meaning is brought out, was accus- 
tomed to go alone to pray. In all situations we need 
the ministry of the closet; and one can hardly realize 
the fulness of Christ’s example in this field until he col- 
lates the passages revealing it, and views them together. 

Is it sorrow? In Gethsemane, Jesus reached the 
climax of his sorrow before the cross. His burdened 
soul cried out for sympathy’s sustaining there until an 
angel strengthened him. But there also, though return- 
ing repeatedly to those men on whom he most leaned 
for sympathy, he yet left them and went alone three 
times to pray. No doubt this element of sorrow was 
largely mingled in much or all of his praying, even where 
at first sight it may not appeaf to the ordinary observer 
at all. 

. The Transfiguration is a summit of splendor, but it is 
based in a warning and a sigh. All of the evangelists 
place it soon after that most solemn and searching series 
of utterances concerning his own approaching suffering, 
and the laying down the life as essential to true disciple- 
ship. That whole northward retirement, of which the 
Transfiguration was the climax, was evidently a season 
of extraordinary prayer; and especially it was ‘‘as he 
prayed,” being, as usual, enough away from his disciples 
to secure his Joved seclusion, that ‘“‘the fashion of his 
countenance was changed.” That great glory was born 
of his solitary communion with his Father. , 

The eager multitude followed the weary Worker across 
the lake. Thus turned for a time from his purpose, he 
wrought, being “ moved with compassion toward them,” 
until day declined, and then, having fed the five thou- 
sand, and flung the crowd away from him, he pressed 
his disciples into the boat, and, now free to pursue the 
course uppermost in his thought, “he went up into a 
mountain apart to pray: and when the evening was 
come, he was there alone.” There, alone, in prayer, he 
remained till the fourth watch of the next morning, and 
then came across the seething waves to his distressed 
and despairing disciples, working for them-again a new 
kind of miracle, as the miraculous feeding had also been 
new, and announcing himself in a form of speech that 
may, perhaps, be regarded as a fuller declaration of his 
deity than any previously made. Between two new 
kinds of miracle, and preparatory to that superb decla- 
ration of himself, those twelve hours of solitary prayer 
stand. 

The appointment of the apostles, and the Sermon on 
the Mount accompanying it, mark a day in our Lord’s 
life than which none was more distinguished. By that 
appointment he provided for the perpetuity of his author- 
ity in humanity until the complete inauguration of this 
dispensation ; and in that sermon he taught on the high 
plane of such provision, lifting the kingdom of heaven 
distinctly out of Judaism, infusing into it all heavenly 
interpretations and conceptions of the divine law, and 
establishing it on his own uutrammelled authority. 
What a day it was! And for such a day, how did he 
prepare? “‘He went out into a mountain to pray, and 
continued ail night in prayer to God.” 

These instances already cited are of extraordinary 
character. But we are not left in ignorance of his ordi- 
nary habit in connection with his more common employ- 
ments. The Gospels clearly show that the retirement 
for prayer was mingled with his daily work. It was his 
way of resting. Not in social sympathies, nor in human 
approval or applause, nor even in sleep, but in secluded 
communion with heaven, his rest was found. The Gos- 
pel according to Mark is a perpetual clatter of activity, 
revealing Jesus as the busy Worker; but it is also, and 
harmoniously, the Gospel of pauses and retirements. 
What those retirements were, we may know almost as 
well as if we were told in every instance. When, after 
the disciples reported their doing and teaching, our Lord 
said, “Come... apart into a desert place and rest a while,” 
it requires only half an eye to read between the lines, in 

the light of what is taught us elsewhere of his method of 
resting. How, on that laborious day recorded in Mark’s 
first chapter, did the excited people rush together and 
press upon each other, “until all the city was gathered 
together at the door”! And how he expended his mar- 
velous energies in healing diseases and casting out de- 
mons, until the day tides of toil swept clamoring and 
crowding over into the night! The next day would be 


in the morning, rising up a great while before day, he went 
out, and departed into a solitary place, and there prayed,” 
and there stayed till a deputation searched him out in 


the morning, to call him back to business. Such, doubt- 
less, is the central significance of nearly or quite all 


those retirements of which this rushing writer tells us. 


Luke also relates how, when his fame went abroad so 
that the multitudes thronged him, he was accustomed to 
withdraw into the wilderness and pray. 

It is Luke, however, who especially reports his solitary 
prayer in connection with teaching. He tells of two in- 
stances in which Christ turned immediately from such 
solitude to teach, once by propounding a question, and 
once by answering a question submitted to him. 

Thus it is apparent that this habit did not find its 
application exclusively or peculiarly to extraordinary 
occasions, but was freely mingled with all his work as 
healer and teacher. Its significance for us does not wait 
for our Gethsemanes or transfigurations, if we ever have 
them, but permeates all life on the humblest planes and 
along the commonest ways. The example touches all 
human experience, ordinary and extraordinary, all 
around, “To pray well is to study well,” to teach well, 
to toil well, to live well; and to pray well is to pray 
away from the distractions, the embarrassments, the 
subtle insinuations, and the perverting influences of 
human associations. 


“Go thou alone to wait on God, 
And he will speak to thee. 
In solitude, ’neath crown or rod, 
Thou wilt his glory see.” 
Philadelphia. 





BITS OF LOCAL COLOR. 
BY AN IMPRESSIONIST. 


The streets of Antwerp, where we disembarked, were 
more quiet than those of Philadelphia on Sunday. There 
was not the rush of church-going people, no rough chil- 
dren. Squads of soldiers passed with bandsof music. At 
an omnibus-stand, people quietly entered the coaches, and 
waited their turn to start. 

Many of the small stores were open, but seemed to be 
doing little business. -Our artist eyes were enchanted with 
the arrangement of goods in the windows,—the butchers’, 
pastry-cooks’, etc.,—the massing of colors. The color of 
the buildings—light stone, with tiled roofs—gives a soft- 
ened look to everything. No red brick, no dazzlingly 
white marble, no crudeness, offends the eye. 

June is, of all months, the time to-see the country at 
its best. That which lies between Antwerp and Paris 
(Picardy, in France) is very beautiful, and is like % suc- 
cession of flower-gardens. There are no fences, though 
the rows of small, stiff-looking trees seem to serve as 
boundary lines. Brilliant red poppies (single), blue corn- 
flowers (bachelors’ buttons), and our white daisies, grow 
everywhere, even along the banks of the railroad, in 
great profusion, varied with yellow flowers of dandeiion 
shape and pink candytnft. All the land is carefully 
cultivated, and is diyided into plats, like a vegetable 
garden. These are a study in the massing of colors, and 
one can easily understand why, in Paris, flowers and 
fruits are offered for sale each.massed by itself; for that 
is the way they are seen in nature. One sees an im- 
mense patch of red poppies, one of daisies, one of corn- 
flowers, and, at a distance these are simply masses of 
vivid color... The flowers grow more close together than 
in America. .The grain-felds, too, are filled with these 
flowers, scattered among the grain. The trees are trimmed 
close, and kept small, so that the effect is of one land- 
scape garden. The pretty, low, cream-colored stone cot- 
tages, with red roofs, add to the beauty. 

One can hardly look out of the window, in Paris, 
without seeing several hand-barrows, made like a large 
flat tray, in charge of bare-headed women, in which 
fruits and flowers are displayed for sale. While there 
may be several varieties on the same barrow, each one is 
bunched by itself,—mignonette, forget-me-not, carna- 
tions, roses,—almost every flower we know, and all large 
and fine specimens. ‘ 

The fruit is as fine as the flowers. Strawberries, cher- 
ries, peaches, apricots, raspberries, are very large, of 

fine texture and most delicious flavor, and are as perfect 
as if prepared for an exhibition. They are displayed in 
the stores in pretty baskets lined with green leaves, and 
are nicely served at the restaurants; for instance, a pyra- 
mid of large strawberries on a green leaf (maple, per- 
haps), with raspberries on the top and arouad the base, 

To St. Cloud, by way of the river Seine, is a delightful 
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the boat stopping at Sevrés, where the china is manufge, 


middle classes, who keep up the customs of their for. 
fathers, and do not try to imitate the rich. The wedding 
party is arranged in couples,.and walks in an orderly 
procession, headed by the bride and groom, followed by 
the parents, then the relatives and friends. They 
first to the civil magistrate, then to the church, and they 
go, either in one large carriage or in hacks, to some par; 
to enjoy themselves. At St. Cloud we saw six of thes. 
parties, as we sat in front of a restaurant in the park 
there, and watched them with a great deal of interes, 
Some of them walked demurely past us, in spite of the 
exertions of a baritone singer to induce them to stop, 
but others were evidently bent on having the best tit, 
possible. 

The bride wears a white dress,—of alpaca, cashmere 
or satin, made with a demi-train, which is pinned up is 
the back, to allow freedom in walking,—and her hair jg 
dressed high, with orange-blossoms. Her white slipper 
seem hardly the thing for walking over the pebbly paths, 
The rest of the party have new clothes for the occasion, 
some of these as pretty as one sees anywhere. The men 
wear black suits and high black hats. 

Leaving the carriages outside the park, the party forms 
in procession and walks down the avenue of lindens 
stopping at pleasure at the merry-go-round, where they 
all take a ride, then marching to a café for refreshments, 

Another party came dancing down the path in high 
spirits, the bridegroom full of antics. We went clox 
to them, as they stopped in a little grove. They formel 
in a ring, and ran around to the music of penny 
whistles and gay paper horns, which the men were pro- 
vided with. Then the ring broke into a serpentine 
march. Finally they all sat down in a half-circle, the 
men standing at the base, and sang several times, solo 
and chorus, accompanied by the horns and whistles, 
They had a very good time in a very decorous way, 
This party had decorated themselves with small tam- 
bourines hung by red ribbons, Both families unite to 
pay the expenses. 

Well, Paris is fine! Our casement window opens m 
the street, and carriages are passing day and night. We 
can see the outdoor life of the people who sit outside the 
cafés eating and drinking. We notice the absence & 
street music, street children, afd flies. There is a get- 
eral feeling of cleanliness. The boys wear a black apro, 
made with a yoke, fastened in the back, and falling to 
the knee. They wear short hose, leaving the calf of the 
leg bare. It was impossible to get near the streets where 
the funeral of M. Carnot passed, but we saw many of the 
wreaths which were sent by the delegations, and were 
mostly immense, carried on stretchers by four met. 
These were of artificial flowers, with a background of 
real palms and evergreens. Some were over two yards 
in diameter. 4 

Paris, France. 





CONFIDENCE BORN OF LOVE. 
BY WILLIAM D. MURRAY. 


One Sunday, not long ago, I went as usual into the 
primary class to review the little ones on the lesson. It 
happened to be the lesson telling about Jacob at Peniel. 
“ Where had Jacob been?” I asked, by way of introduc- 
tion, and one little fellow, with confused ideas about 
Jacob and Esau, much to my surprise, answered, “ Hunt 
ing!” I always try to accept an answer if in any way it 
cap be made to lead up to the desired answer. But here 
was one that at firstseemed entirely wrong. Jacob had not 
been hunting; but, in an instant, the way out appeared. 

“Yes,” I said; “thatisso. Now what had he been 
hunting for?” Anda little girl answered, as I expected 
someone would answer, “ A wife,” And so he had. It 
was easy then to go on with the story. 

This illustrates one requisite in teaching,—con fidence 
on the scholar’s part that the teacher’s heart is in sy™ 
pathy with his, I do not believe that a teacher ca® do 
good work as a teacher, until each scholar comes t0 feel 
that even his weakest effort will be kindly received, #04 
until he knows that his teacher has such a real interest 
in him that he can trust that teacher entirely. I re 
member once, when I was teaching a class of little girls, 
how one of them came with a radiant face and 
nounced, as if it were a matter of importance © ™ 
that she had a new baby brother at home, and how #™ 
other brought me her picture for a Christmas prese™ 
taken while she was holding in her arms a dol! I 
given her some time before. A short time az°,* boy 
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puch, AndIwas. I hunted up a friend of mine who 
was a stamp collector, and the next Sunday that boy had 
fifty or more additions to his collection. 

This confidence, which lies at the bottom of all suc- 
cessful teaching, is born of love. The great qualification 
for success in any work is love, and Sunday-school work 
js not different from other work. The scholars soon 
discover Who has this grace. In our town there are two 
of us who bear the same name,—Will Murray. Once, 
when at a family gathering they were talking about 
Will Murray, one of the little girls who knew us both, 
snd who was a member of our primary class, said: 
“Which one do you mean,—the one who loves chil- 
dren?” Love begets confidence; love opens the heart’s 
door; love overcomes difficulties ; love makes time; love 
qualifies for the Master’s seryice. 


Plainfield, N. J. 





WRITE YOUR OWN “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


A SUGGESTION FoR TEACHERS. 
' 


BY THE REV. G. R. PIKE, 


How many bewail the sad fact that, in spite of much 
and frequent study, any real grasp of the orderly sequence 
and relative position of the events of our Lord’s earthly 
life is wanting! Just here comes an opportunity to 
ymedy that defect in the older, and to forestall it in 
the younger, students of the Word. 

What you aim at goes far to determige what you hit. 
Usually it is impossible to give to the selections for the 
year such unity that untrained minds can discern it. 
We are to have now, however, twelve months on the life 
of Christ, and are to follow that life chronologically 
through the different Gospels. It is a splendid chance, 
if wisely used, to keep Christ before the eyes of the en- 
tire school, and to accompany him as a living person 
fom his entrance into humanity to his ascension to 
“the right hand of God the Father.” The following 
brief outline of a method of doing this may be helpfully 
uggestive to some superintendents and teachers, 

1, Teach the primary scholars a verse containing the 
ence of the history at the time of each lesson. This 
ay be instead of the golden text, or in addition to it. 
hich verses as Luke 2: 11, Matthew 2: 11, Luke 2: 40, 42, 
wd Mark 1: 9 are examples. These verses will lodge 
in the childish memories the successive steps in that 
vondrous life in a portable form. Then, as the children 
recite these verses and have them explained, and hear 
the intervening story told, they will feel themselves 
walking from Bethlehem to Calvary with a very real 
anddear friend. With frequent reviews to keep this 
biographic outline in mind, and to fix the relations of 
the different stages to each other, the youngest will have 
a valuable and substantial foundation upon which all 
further knowledge may easily and safely be built. 

2. Have the next older scholars procure one or two 
cheap copies of the Gospels. With a little instruction 
they can cut out the verses and paste them in a blank- 
book, so as to construct a true biography, in outline, 
properly arranged and dated with reference to the years 
of Jesus’ life. This would foilow the lessons in the 
main, though more or less of the intervening material 
could be classified with these. Reward might be given 
for fulness, neatness, accuracy, etc., all tending to im- 
plant habits of discriminating study, as well as laying a 
good foundation for subsequent work. 

3, Advanced scholars will want to make a true chro- 
nological biography, with such literary skill as each one 
may develop. Take ablank-book of two or three quires, 
and rule a narrow space at the left hand for your dates. 
Leave room for your verses, and rule another space for 
your references. On the remainder of the page write 
the results of your studies,—condensed notes, references 
'o books, lesson helps, anything that will throw light of 
the text. Begin with John 1: 1-8,14. Add the lessons 
and other data as they come along. Drawing maps and 
diagrams at proper plates will be of great value. In- 
lerest also will be increased by pasting in such illustra- 
“ons, cuts, and such things as may available. No bright 
*holar can follow the study of this subject far in this 
"ay without developing an enthusiasm that will levy 
‘pon every “ Harmony ” and “ Life of Christ” within 
each, besides besieging teachers and superintendent 

light and Joans to their hearts’ coutent. : 

4. Teachers and the most mature and skilful students 
wil carry this work into still greater detail, using more 
of the Gospel narratives. They will levy contribution as 

Y a8 desire and opportunity permit upon the im- 

Méastrable budy of sobterial for such studies. Each 


; 


one will write for himself as complete a “ Life of Christ” 
as circumstances allow. ’ 
No matter how much study and labor one may put 
upon this inexhaustible subject, having this definite aim 
for it all, as well as an immediate use for each particular, 
will give coherency to the whole, and the result will be 
a precious acquaintance with Jesus and an invaluable 
familiarity with the story of his tabernacling among us. 
Englewood, Til. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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IN A LEMONADE TENT. 


BY GRACE STUART REID. 


Not very long ago, a little boy lived in a tent on the 
edge of an empty lot in New York, and sold lemonade, 
ginger-nuts, candy, and such things, from a wooden stand 
by the tent door. 

Tt had taken a good deal of courage to live there with 
an old grandfather; but when his grandfather died, and 
he was left all alone, Danny felt he needed more courage 
than ever. There were mischievous boys to be afraid of, 
stray goats, wind- and rain-storms, rats, mice, dogs, cats, 
and the rough crowds who passed to the picnic park 
beyond. 

As Danny thought of all these terrors one lonely early 
morning, he tried to remember his grandfather’s last 
commands and carry them out, The earth floor of the 
tent had had many a coat of whitewash to clean and 
harden it, and now Danny treated it to another. Then 
he gave the tent’s one window a wash with Epsom salts, 
so that it looked as if made of ground glass, and no one 
could tease him by spying through it. 

He made his bed as neatly as he could, dusted off his 
one chair and the trunk which served him for a table, 
hung some huge newspaper tassels to the peak of the 
tent ceiling, and fastened gay advertisement cards to the 
tent poles with thorns from hot-house roses which he 
had found thrown out in an ash-barrel. Last of all, he 
put a little lard on his hair to take out the curl the boys 
called “girly.” Then he knelt down to pray, for his 

randfather had said : 

“If you live the very best you know how, and say 
your prayers regular, Grandaddy won’t be a long time 
looking out of heaveft before God will send you a good 
friend.” 

Alas! Danny’s grandfather had not had the chance to 
learn all he would have liked to about praying; he had 
been very deaf, and Danny’s attention had wandered at 
prayer-time. He madea queer jumble now of the Lord’s 
Prayer, but he looked round his orderly tent and thought 
to himself : 

“If I take care of everything just as if it belonged to 
God, he’ll not forget me.” 

This was indeed very true, as will be seen. 

Just as Danny rose from his knees, and was thinking 
of breakfast, wild hallos rang in his ears, and a clatter 
of feet passed his tent. He ran out in time to see a 
donkey disappearing over the hill, pursued by a troop of 
jeering boys with sticks and stones. Danny knew well 
the donkey did not belong to them, for they were little 
Italian street musicians, who gave in all their pennies to 
the man who kept them in a room near Danny’s tent, 
where he had often seen them eating together out ofa 
great steaming bow] of macaroni set upon the floor. 

It was still too early for him to fill his stand, so he 
closed his tent, and started after the donkey and its 
enemies, forgetting he had had no breakfast. He said 

to himself that, in going to the rescue of thé poor brute, 
he was doing just what his grandfather would have 
done. 

“IfI evercatch you mocking or ill-using dumb beasts,” 
the latter had often said, “ Ill be ashamed you have my 
name; for God made them just as well as you or me.” 

Danny carried no defense but an old brass door-knob, 
and he had been left far behind, but the donkey had 
been pelted with burrs, and they made a trail for him to 
follow. He was surprised to turn a corner, breathless, 
and find the panting animal lying alone against a wall 
by the river. Its pursuers had dropped on the other 
side, Danny did not at first know why. 

He stooped and stroked the black stripe down its back, 
which showed it was cousin to the zebra in the park 
menagerie. He told it not to be worried, that he would 
take care of it; but when he tried to pat its velvet nose, 
it lifted up its head and voice and gave out a howling 
bray, either because so much sympathy made it home- 





sick, or because it feared another attack. The police- 


man who had frightened away the little Italians ap- 
peared upon the scene again and would have sent Danny 
after them, but he turned up such an honest little face 
and begged so hard to be allowed to take care of the 
donkey that the officer of the law gave him permission. 

“ IT suppose no one else will claim the honor of caring 
for him,” said the policeman, “‘and he would not be 
much use to me unless I could make flutes of his bones 
and drumheads of his skin, for which two things an ass 
is very good material.” 

Danny looked at him in horror, and gently helping 
his new pet to its feet, led it home. He could not trust 
it outside as yet, so took it within his tent. To be sure 
that had been freshly put in order and decorated, but 
this was one of God’s creatures, and in danger, so he 
thought there could be no objection. In terror of an- 
other bray showing its tormentors where it was hidden, 
and having heard that a donkey is silent when it cannot 
stiffen its tail in a straight line from its back, Danny 
tied the brass door-knob to the end of the troublesome 
little stranger’s tail. 

It was a Mexican donkey, not much larger than a New- 
foundland dog, though it was four years old, and as big 
as it would ever be. Its back was marked as if it had 
borne a saddle, and it imposed upon Danny’s kindness 
with all the cunning of a petted animal. It refused the 
carrots and apples which any reasonable donkey might 
be supposed to like, and slyly ate a gingerbread man on 
horseback, a bun rabbit, and three candy fishes from 
Danny’s stock in trade, while he was busy blackening 
its four dear little hoofs, the way he had seen the park 
donkey-drivers do, and admiring the contrast they made 
with the white floor. 

Danny was fairly in love with it, and hated to leave it 
while he went to cook his own breakfast of eggs in an 
old hat, full of holes, held over a steam vent in the roof 
of a low building near by. He stopped at Mrs. Mur- 
phy’s stale-bread counter on his way home, and bought 
six doughnuts for two cents; but the donkey took the 
eggs whole, and Danny made a dry breakfast of dough- 
nuts. He smiled all day every time he thought of the 
company lying sound asleep in the tent while he waited 
outside on the customers, whose number was growing 
sadly small since there was no grandfather to sell what 
suited their tastes, and say funny things to them. 

Danny’s smiles changed to frowns when some children 
began to use the back of his tent for a target for a game 
of mud-balls, which they shot with great force from the 
ends of willow sticks, on which they were stuck, and 
which could be bent and sprung easily. 

Danny’s heart was in his mouth as he heard his win- 
dow crash, and darted after the mischief-makers. They 
fled, but his tent-door was wide open; and he returned 
from a short run up the street, to see the donkey trot 
briskly out into the evening air, straddled by a tall man 
whose feet almost touched the ground. Tears started 
to Danny’s eyes, as he heard the dear little hoofs leaving 
him behind. He cleared off the pile of unbought eata- 
bles from his stand, and, throwing himself down at his 
grandfather's side of the bed, sobbed out: 

“O Lord, send me a good friend soon.” 

His head dropped upon the bed, and he fell asleep 
kneeling, tired out with the day’s excitement. He was 
wakened by a velvet nose rubbing his cheek, and sprang 
to his feet. He was greeted with shouts of friendly 
laughter from the small boy in knickerbockers, the 
smaller boy in a kilt, and the baby girl, who were all 
seated on the back of the donkey he thought he had lost 
forever. In the tent-door stood the tall man who had 
ridden off with it, and who said to him: 

“ 4 policeman told me Merrylegs was in your tent, and 
I ought to have waited and thanked you for taking such 
good care of him ; but I was in too much of a harry to 
tell my weeping family their pet was found.” 

He looked at the poor, tidy tent, at Danny’s clean face 
and neat, patched clothes. He asked about Danny’s life, 
business, and prospects. An hour after, Merrylegs trotted 
away from the lemonade tent with a huge paper tassel at 
each ear, with three laughing children still on its back, 
and with Danny running by its side. He is engaged to 
be its caretaker all its life, which, under Danny’s loving 
care, is likely to be a donkey’s full age of twenty-five 
years. 

Danny has learned to say the Lord’s Prayer correctly, 
and he lives in a house where God's love is taught from 
kitchen to attic. He never fails, night, morning, and 
many, many times besides, to thank God for the good 
friend who owns it, and for the grandfather who taught 
him to be kind to dumb animals, and whom he looks 
forward with joy to meeting in heaven. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR 
[Third Quarter, 1894.) 


1. July 1.—The Birth of Jesus.. 
2. July 8.—Presentation in the Tempile............-.... 
& July 16.—Visit of the Wise Me. ...00.......ccce ccccsseceeeeneeeennenee Matt. 2: 1-12 
4, July 22.—Flight Into Hgypt.......c.cccsceseresssesescersereeeesse sovesee Matt. 2 : 13-23 
5. July 29.—The Youth of Jesus............... 














14, September 30,—Review. ° 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tue American InetiITUTE oF SacreD LITERATURE. 


STUDY VII.—THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
e 


I. Review. , 

Recall the leading events in the record of the infancy of 
Jesus. What does Scripture say of the ways in which he 
grew? What is told us of the forerunner? What of his 
message? of his rite? When and why did Jesus seek, bap- 
tism? What happened in connection with his baptism ? 

IL, Brauican MatreriaL.—Matthew 4: 1-11; Mark 1. 12, 
13; Luke 4: 1-13. 

Read Mark's concise account, and supplement by Matthew’s 
and Luke's. Note the first effect of the newly-given Spirit 
(Mark 1:12; Matt.4:1; Luke 4:1); the purpose of the 
withdrawal into solitude (Matt. 4:1); the duration of it 
(Mark 1:13; Luke 4:2; comp. Matt. 4: 2); Jesus’ sur- 
roundings (Mark 1: 18); his fast (Matt.4:2; Luke 4: 2); 
the continuous temptation (Mark 1:13; Luke 4: 2); his 
awaking to hunger (Matt. 4:2; Luke 4: 2). Bring the 
scene as clearly as possible before the mind: The descent of 
the Spirit on Jesus, and the voice “Thou art my Son;” the 
irresistible impulse towards tho wilderness; its purpose,— 
that he might meet the Tempter; the fast, and ultimate 
sense of hunger. Then note the three closing temptations: 
(1) To make stones bread in the wilderness (Matt. 4: 3; 
Luke 4: 3); (2) to cast self down from the pinnacle of the 
temple (Matt.4:5f.; Luke 4:9); (3) todo homageto, Satan 
for the world’s kingdoms (Matt. 4: 8 f.; Luke 4: 5-7), Con- 
sider the repeated suggestion to Jesus to doubt his Sonship 
(Matt. 4: 8,6; Luke 4: 3,9; comp, Luke 3 ; 22), and the 
final assumption of its truth by Satan in the third temptation 
(Matt.4:9; Luke 4: 6f.); Jesus’ resistance of the tempta- 
tions as a man, appealing to God’s Word (Matt. 4; 4, 7, 10; 
Luke 4; 4, 8, 12); the Tempter’s crafty attempt to clothe 
presumption in the garb of trust by appeal to Scripture 
(Matt.4: 6; Luke4: 10f.; comp, Psa. 91:11f.); and Jesus’ 
sharp rebuke of Satan at the end (Matt, 4: 10; Luke 4: 8). 
The temptation over, the Devil departed for a season (Luke 
4:18; Matt.4: 11), and angels ministered to Jesus (Matt. 
4:11; Mark 1: 13). 

III. Topics ror Speciay Srupy. 

1, The Order of the Temptations. Matthew's order is now 
generally believed to be the exact one, because in his ar- 
rangement the temptations follow each other in «a natural 
progression, the two insinuations of doubt as to Jesus’ Son- 
ship being followed by the temptation based on the acknowl- 
edgment of it; and, as appears below, the first two in Matthew 
‘are opposites, leading up naturally to a climax in the third. 

2. How Could Jesus be Tempted? Before an answer is 
sought to this question, note the references'to the fact that he 
was tempted. Besides the passages included in this study, 
see Jesus’ reference to his temptations (Luke) 22: 28); his 
stern rebuke of Peter when he suggested that the cross was 
not a necessity (Mark 8 : 33); his strong emotion when the 
Greeks sought to see him (John 12: 27f.); and that final 
struggle, when the Prince of this world came and found 
nothing in him (John 14: 30; comp, Matt, 26 : 38 ff, etc. ; 
see alao Heb. 2:18; 4:15). These facts area part of the 
biblical picture of the “ Word made flesh.” They do not 
contradict his sinlessness. Sin lies, not in being tempted, but 
in yielding. For a discussion of the possibility of temptation 
for the Son of God, see Fairbairn, “Studies in the Life of 
Christ,” Chapter V., and for a more scholastic treatment, 
Edersheim, I.,297 ff. Farrar, L., 123 f£, has a good statement, 

3. The Significance of the Temptations. Note, as to the first, 
its occasion,—hunger due to the forty days fast ; its form,— 
“if,” etc., echoing Voice at baptism ; its point,—suggestion to 
supply need by newly-given power (comp. Matt. 12: 28), and 
‘at the same time remove insinuated doubt; the answer,—the 
Son of man must trust, as do his brethren (Deut. 8 : 3; comp. 

Heb. 2:17). Note, as to the second, its occasion,—the trust 


its form,——‘‘ if,” ete., as before; ite poin/,—suggestion to exer- 
cise trust and furnish sign to self and to multitudes waiting in 
temple court below; its answer,—presumption is not trust: 
the Son of man must not presume to fest God, even to give 
people a sign (Deut. 6:16). Note, as to the third, its ocea- 
sion,—the unshaken Messianic trust ; its form,—the world- 
kingdoms, waiting the Messiah’s conquest, shown and offered 
to him; its point,—promise of easy conquest in return for 
homage to Satan, that is, adoption of worldly rather than 
spiritual means; its answer,—the Son of man must at all cost 
worship and serve God (comp. Deut. 6 : 13). 

Consider now that all three temptations concerned his con- 
duct as Messiah ; they offered choice between following Jew- 
ish prejudice, which expected a world ruler, endowed to 
overcome all obstacles, and, a fortiori, all merely personai 
dangers, and following the divine will as declared in the 
prophets to Jesus’ true reading of them, though the Jews 
found their hopes in the same prophets, superficially inter- 
preted. To this temptation Jesus was “driven” by the 
Spirit given at the baptism, and the “text” of it was the 
words “Thou art my Son.” We may infer that the closing 
temptations |were typical, and that the forty days also were 
spent in congidering the ways of accomplishing the work for 
which he had received the definite call and endowment at 
the baptism, 
IV. SumMary. 
It appears that the baptism of Jesus and his temptation 
are thus two parts of an experience essentially one. He who 
was born a helpless child into the humble home of Joseph, 
who at twelve years found himself at home in the temple as 
in his Father’s house, yet, when sought by his parents, re- 


with God and man that awaited him in Nazareth, hearing of 
the new prophet and his rite, went to the Jordan determined 
to enroll himself as a lover of the kingdom of God, and in 
that act of loyalty he received the gift and the message from 
God which declared him to be the Messiah. The experience 
was 80 Momentous that it drove him into solitude to prepare 
himself for his messianic work ,—or, in the words of his own 
parable, that he might first bind the “ strong man,” prepara- 
tory to spoiling his goods (Matt. 12 : 29). 

On the precious significance of the Temptation for us, see 
Robertson’s sermon on the “Sympathy of Christ” (Series L., 
Sermon VII.). 





AIDS. TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 





LESSON VII., AUGUST 12; 1894. 


Temptation of Jesus. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Matt, 4: 1-11. Memory verses: 1-4.} 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED. VERSION. 


1 Then was Jesus led up of the | 1 Then was Jesus led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness to be| Sp.rit into the wilderness tobe 
tempted of the devil, 2 tempted of the devil, And 

2 And when he had fasted forty| when he had fasted forty days 
days dnd forty nights, he was; and forty nights, he afterward 
afterward a hungered. | 3 hungered. And the tempter 

8 And when the tempter came came and said unto him, If 
to him, he said, If thou be the thou art the Son of God, com- 
Son of God, command that these | mand that these stones become 
stones be made bread. 4 ‘bread. But he answered and 

4 But he answered and said, It said, It is written, Man shell 
is written, Man shall not live by not live by bread alone, but by 
bread alone, but by every word every word that proceedeth 
that proceedeth out of the mouth | 5 outof the mouthofGod. Then 
of God. the devil taketh him into the 

4 Then the devil taketh him holy city; and be set him onthe 
up into the holy city, and setteth | 6 * pinnacle of the temple, and 
him on a pinnacle of the temple, saith unto him, If thou art the 

6 And saith unto bim, If thou Son of God, cast thyself down: 
be the Son of God, cast thyself for it is written, 
down: for it is written, He shall He shall give his angels 
give his angels charge concern- charge concerning thee: 
ing thee; and in their hands they | And on their hands they 
shall bear thee up, lest at any | shall bear thee up, 
time thou da#h thy foot against | Lest haply thou dash thy foot 
a stone. against a stone. 

7 Jesus said unto him, It is| 7 Jesus suid unto him, Again it 
written again, Thou shalt not| is written,Thousbalt not tempt 
tempt the Lord thy God. 8 the Lord thy God. Again, the 

8 Again, the devil taketh him devil taketh him unto an ex- 
up into an exceeding high moun-| ceeding high mountain, and 
tain, and sheweth him all the| sheweth him all the kingdoms 
kingdoms of the world, and the of the world, and the glory of 
glory of them ; 9 them ; and he said unto him, 

9 And saith unto bim, All these All thege things will I give 
things will I give thee, if thou thee, if thou wilt fall down 
wilt fall down and worship me. | 10 and worship me. Then saith 

10 Then saith Jesus unto bim, Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
Get thee hence, Satan: for it is Satan : for it is written, Thou 
written, Thou shalt worship the shalt worship the Lord thy 
Lord thy God, and bim only shalt God, and bim only sbalt thou 
thou serve, 11 serve. Then the devil leaveth 

11 Then the devil leaveth him,| him; and behold, angels came 
aud, behold, angels came and| and ministered unto him. 
ministered unto him. } 











1QGr. loaves. *Gr. wing. 
The American Revisers would add at the word “ worship” in verses 
@and 10 the marginal note, The (reek word deasotes an act of rever- 





Which overcame the first (comp. “ for it is written,” Matt. 4: 6); 


turned'to the growth in wisdom and stature and in favor | 
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LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


Go.pren Text For THE QuaRtTER: We beheld his glory 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—Jobn 1:14. | 


_Lusson Toric: The Son Defeating Satan. 


1. Preparation for Conflict, vs. 1-3 a. 
Lzsson OUTLINE: { 2. The Battle in Progress, vs. 3 b-10. 
3. The Victory Won, v. 11. 


Gotpen Text: In all points tempted like as we are, ye 
without sin.—Heb. 4 : 15. 


Darty Home Reaprines: 


M.—Mark 4:1-1L. Temptation of Jesus. 

T.—Deut. 8 : 1-6. Not bread alone. 

W.—Psa, 91:916. Angel guardians. 

T.—Deut. 6: 12-19. Tempting God. 

F.—Jas.1:12-21. Enduring temptation. 

$.—Heb. 2 : 9-18. Able to succor. 

§$.—Heb. 4: 11-16. Tempted like ourselves. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internation, 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, PREPARATION FOR CONFLICT. 


1. Led of the Spirit: 
Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit , . . to be tempted (1). 
bes wee of the Lord shall carry thee whither I know not (1 King 


So the spirit lifted me up, and took me away (Ezek. 8 : 14), 
The Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip (Acts 8 : 39). 
il. Reduced by Fasting ; 
When he had fasted . . . he afterward hungered (2). 
The people is hungry. and weary, and thirsty (2 Sam. 17 : 29). 
He is hungry, and‘his strength faileth (Isa. 44 : 12). 
I ier not send them away fasting, lest haply they faint (Mati, 
I. Approached by the Tempter : 
The tempter came and said unto him (3). 
Then cometh the evil one, and suatcheth away that (Matt. 13 ; 19), 
He hungered. And the devil said unio him (Luke 4: 2, 3). 
bay ry 1... walketh about, seeking whom he may devour (| Pe, 
II, THE BATTLE IN PROGRESS, 


|. Appetite Appealed to : 

Command that these stones become bread (3). 

Feed me: .. lest I be poor, and steal (Prov. 30 : 8, 9), 
What shall we eat? of, What sball we drink? (Matt. 6 : 31.) 
Whose god is the belly (Phil, 8 : 19). 

li. Trust Appealed to : 

Cast thysetf down: for it is written (6). 

The soul that doeth aught with an high hand .. . shall be afd 

(Num, 15 ; 80). 

Keep bavk thy servant also from présumptuous sins (Psa. 19 :\\, 
Pride goeth: before destruction (Prov, 16 : 18). 
lll. Ambition Appealed to : 

All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt . . . worship me\), 

Ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil (Gen. 3 : 5). 

Let us... Cast away their cords from us (Psa. 2 : 3), 

If thou... wilt worship before me, it shall all be thine (Luke 4:7). 
IV. Truth the De’ense ; 

It is written... . Again itis written. . . . Itis written (4,7, 10). 
Thy word have I laid up. . . that 1 might not sin (Psa. 119 : 11). 
Sanctify them in the truth: ty word is truth (Jobn 17 : 17). 

The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God (Eph. 6 : 17). 


III, THE VICTORY WON. 
|. The Devil Routed : 
Then the devil leaveth him (11); 
The devil... departed from him for a season (Luke 4 : 13) 


Ye may be able to stand inst the wiles of the devil (Eph. 6 : 11). 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you (Jas. 4 : 7). 


I. The Conqueror Honored : 

And behold, angels came and ministered unto him (11). 
The angels ministered unto him (Mark 1 : 13), 
he appeared ... an angel from heaven, strengthening him (Luke 


+ 43). 
Wherefore alsé God highly exalted him (Phil. 2 : 9). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ Then was Jesus led up of the Spirit. . . to be tempted.” 
(1) The Lord’s Lesdes ; The Lord’s antagonist; (3) The Lords 
conflict ; (4) The Lord's . 

Verse 3.—‘‘ And the tempter came and said unto him.” (1) The 
tempter’s approach ; (2) The tempter’s appeals; (3) The tempter’s 
peranence: 4) The tempter’s defeat. ‘ 

Verse 7.—‘‘ Jesus said unto him, Again it is written.”’ (1) Satan’ 
method, isolated texts; (2) Jesus’ memhod, combined texts. m4 

Verse 10.—‘ Get thee hence, Satan.” (1) The tempter recognized; 
(2) The tempter foiled; (3) The tempter banished.—Satau v8 
quished (1) By Scripture know) ; (2) By holy decision. ‘ 

Verse t1.—“ The devil leaveth him; ... angels came and minis 
tered. unto him.” (1) Antagonism withdrawn; (2) Ministry be 
stowed.—(1) The departing assailant; (2) The approaching minis 
trants,—(1) Combat; (2) Conquest; (3) Comfoit. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE TEMPTAMIONS OF JESUS. 


From the devil (Matt. 4:1; Mark 1 : 13). 
From evil men (Matt. 16:1; 22:18; Luke 10 : 25). 
Same as man’s (Luke 22: 28; Heb. 4:15; 5:1, 2). 
Endured in sinlessness (2 Cor. 5 : 21; 1 Pet. 2 : 22). 
by God’s words (Matt. 4 : 4, 7, 10). 
Vanquished (Matt. 4:11; John 16 ; 33). 
Secures his sympathies (Heb. 2 : 18; 4 : 15). 
Perfects his saving power (Heb. 2 : 18; 7 : 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR M. B. RIDDLE, D.D., LL.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 
The temptation immediately followed the baptism of Jesus 
PLAcE.—Tradition points to a mountain near Jericho, > 
called Quarantania, from the forty days’ fast, as the sce? 





oe whether paid to man (see chap. xvili. 26) or \o God (see chap. iv. 
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the last temptation. 1: is also generally held that the bay 
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tim took place near the same city, This mountain is high 
and precipitous. Those who place the baptism farther north 
find the “wilderness ” east of the Sea of Galilee. Others 
favor the region east of the Jordan or the Dead Sea. Some 
even suggest the Sinaitic wilderness. In the absence of more 

itive evidence, the mention of “the wilderness of Judea” 
(Matt. 3: 1) indicates that as the probable region, and it is 
not unlikely that Quarantania was the “exceeding high 
mountain.” “The pinnacle of the temple” in Jerusalem is 
slso mentioned, 

Tiwe.—If the baptism is placed in January, A. D. 27, the 
period of the temptation would extend over February, possibly 
including the beginning of March in the same year. 

Persons.—Our Lord; Satan, who is thus named in Mark’s 
sccount, and so addressed in the lesson; both Matthew and 
Luke speak of him as “the devil” (diabolos), not “ demon.” 

IxctpENTS—The departure into the wilderness to be 
tempted (v. 1); the forty days’ fast (v. 2); the first tempta- 
tion (vs. 3, 4); the second temptation (v. 5-7), in Jerusalem ; 
the third temptation (vs. 8-10), on an exceeding high moun- 
tain; the Devil leaves Jesus, to whom angels minister (v. 11). 

HistoRICAL CHARACTER OF THE Lesson. — The narra- 
tive cannot be accounted for as a myth or legend. The Jewish 
notions accepted a triumph over Satan on the part of the 
Messiah, but nothing of this character. The evangelists nar- 
rate it as history: a real occurrence between these two per- 
sons and a real temptation to Jesus. The attempt to explain 
it away has never been based on correct exegesis. What the 
evangelists mean is plain. The only honest way to oppose 
that meaning is to deny the truthfulness of their record. 
Some seek to find a basis of truth in the accounts, without 
accepting them as entirely true. But as all three evangelists 
plainly state the main fact, there is no room for “ later ad- 
ditions,” ete., to account for the record as it stands in these 
Gospels. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Mark 1:12, 13; Luke 4: 1-13. 
John makes no mention of the temptation, his narrative be- 
ginning immediately after. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 1.—Then: Mark says “ straightway.”—Led up of the 
Spirit: Mark is stronger: “the Spirit driveth him forth,” 
The Holy Spirit, not his own spirit, led him by a strong im- 
pulse. No unwillingness on his part is implied.—Into the 
whierness: Probably of Judea.—To be tempted of the devil: A 
naked contrast to the baptism. The Messiah, thus attested 
ad inaugurated, must first be tempted of Satan, Jewish 
notions would never suggest this story ; later believers would 
not have dared invent it. It is, however, in keeping with 
the whole Gospel narrative. That a personal devil is meant 
is proved, from the names given, from the scriptural teach- 
ings on that point, from the historical character of the story. 
Granting that there is a kingdom of evil, the existence of a 
personal head of that kingdom is probable; that head is here 
presented in conflict with the King of the kingdom of God. 
The theory that the tempter was a worldly-minded member 
of the Sanhedrin, or some other Jew, should be rejected. The 
appeals made by Satan correspond with the fulse Messianic 
notions that prevailed ; but they were false, because, directly 
or indirectly, from Satan. 

Verse 2.—Fasted forty days and forty nights: Entire absti- 
nence from food is meant (comp. Luke 4: 2). The length of 
the fast is not incredible. Compare the fasts of Moses (Exod. 
34:28) and Elijah (1 Kings 19:8). It is implied in Mark 
1:18 that during this whole period he was tempted of Satan. 
Mark adds, “He was with the wild beasts.”—He afterward 
hungered: As a real man, he suffered from physical want. 
Sympathizing thus in our bodily weakness, he was exposed to 
the temptation that followed. Bat in our nature he overcame. 

First Tempration. Verse 3.—The tempter: A description 
of “ the devil.”—Came and said unto him: An actual, external 
approachpis suggested, probably in some bodily form.—If 
thou art the Son of God: “ Be” would indicate doubt, which 
isnot implied. It is rather a taunt: “Since thou art God’s 
Son, why art thou hungry?” ‘The emphasis rests on the 
vord “Son,” which may refer to the attestation at our Lord’s 
baptism. Of this Satan must have been aware, and the po- 
‘ition of the two occurrences in the naratives favors this 
reference, Such a use of the previous event is characteris- 
cally Satanic.—Command that these stones: Such as would be 
lying about in « rocky wilderness. Some suppose that the 
“tones resembled in form the loaves in Eastern countries.— 

bread: Greek, “loaves.” Evidently there is a taunt 

tt the hunger of Jesus, who claimed to be God’s Son. The 
*ppeal to physical appetite, strong as it was, was but a part 
of the trial, The temptation included the suggestion of turn- 
ing aside from the path of suffering, using miraculous power 
‘escape from it. In this physical extremity our Lord con- 
fnered the temptation, both as a man and as the Messiah. 
is here an important lesson as to the purpose of miracles. 
Pag 4—It is written : Deuteronomy 8: 3, from an address 
ses to the children of Israel. The connection is signifi- 
sant: “Jehovah suffered thee to hunger, and fed thee with 
manna,” etc., “that he 1/Jght maxe thee know that man doth 





not live,”-ete. The manna gave no warrant for making the 
stones bread.—MMan: In this confliet our Lord identifies 
himself with us.—Sha/l not live by bread alone: However 
necessary, this is not the supreme necessity.— By every word : 
The primary reference is not to the written word, but to 
every direct revelation from God, As Jesus here quotes the 
Old Testament, an application to the Bible i8 legitimate now. 
The passage means, man needs physical nourishment, but God 
can sustain him when this is lacking, as he did Israel in the 
desert ; the purpose being to show, not that food is necessary, 
but that God’s revelation is essential to the true life of man, 
since that life does not consist in animal perfection, but in 
spiritual training through every word that God speaks. This 
was a sufficient answer to the tempter. It also suggests the 
nature of the temptation (see on v. 3). The question how 
our Lord could be tempted, being sinless, has had but one 
consistent answer. As a man, he was capable of not sinning 
(potuit non peccare) ; if it were asserted that he was incapable 
of sinning (non potuit peccare), the possibility of temptation 
would be denied. 

Seconp Tempration.—Luke puts this last, but “then” in 
Matthew’s account connects it directly with what precedes. 
Verse 5.—Taketh him: Taking with, rather than taking up, 
is asserted, Constraint is suggested, but not violent compul- 
sion.— Holy city: Luke, writing for Gentiles, says “ Jerusa- 
lem.”—The pinnacle of the temple : The definite article, here 
and in Luke, points to some well-known place. It is usually 
supposed to be the tower at the southeastern angle of the 
temple cloisters, where the Royal Porch and Solomon’s came 
together. This was four hundred and fifty feet above the 
Kidron Valley. EJersheim thinks this is not certain, suggest- 
ing the spot on the temple porch where a priest watched for the 
dawn, as,a signal for the morning sacrifice. This would not 
be far away from the tower. He also suggests the possibility 
that the time was in the early morning, and that the pro- 
posed miracle would be in the sight of the officiating priests 
and assembled people at the morning sacrifice. The verse 
itself gives no suggestion of the presence of others, to whom 
the miracle would be a proof of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Verse 6.—Jf thou art: As in verse 3.—Cast thyself down: 
The height was great and precipitous.—For it is written: 
Quoting Scripture may be perverting Scripture —He shall 
give: From Psalm 91: 11,12. “ Inall thy ways” is omitted 
here.—On their hands: This is more exact than “in their 
hands.” — Lest haply : The Revised Version, as a rule, substi- 
tutes this for “lest at any time,” where the Greek term 
occurs. The passage cited by Satan seemed specially applica- 
ble to the occasion. It was a promise to God’s children; 
much more to the “Son.” The first temptation was to give 
up trust in God; now Satan asks Jesus to trust God foolishly, 
quoting Scripture to warrant his proposal. 

Verse 7.—Again it is written: In another place (Deut. 
6:16). Foolish and fanatical use of single passages of Scrip- 
ture is thus discouraged. Scripture must be explained by 
Scripture ; poetic figures by plain prose precepts.— Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God: The word “tempt” now has a 
specific sense, that of enticing to evil. But in the Bible it 
includes any putting on trial, testing. Here, as in other pas- 
sages, it means putting God to the test, trying his faithful- 
ness to his promises, There are times when it is right to do 
this; but to have done it then would have been wrong. It 
would either have implied doubt of God’s faithfulness, or 


Satan would have been improper. If, as some suppose, it 
would have shown those in the temple that Jesus was the 
Messiah, then the proof would have come in a way and at a 
time contrary to God’s will respecting the suffering Messiah. 
Hence the subtle suggestion was Satanic, a tempting of God 
as well as of Jesus. 4 

Tuirp Tempration. Verse 8.—Taketh him: Asin verse 5. 
An exceeding high mountain: See Lesson Surroundings.— 
Sheweth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them: 
Luke adds “in a moment of time.” While this addition 
may suggest some preternatural extension of vision, it is not 
necessary to suppose some magical influence on the part of 
Satan. The view from the mountain was extensive, reach- 
ing to other kingdoms than Judea, suggesting, as all such 
mountain views do, the great expanse beyond the horizon. 
To the man brought up in Nazareth, but now confronting his 
mission, there would come the thought of the world-wide 
significance of his kingdom,—a kingdom from God, for the 
glory of God, to be established in righteousness and through 
suffering. Satan offers what professes to be an easier way to 
triumph. 

Verse 9.—All these things will I give thee: Luke adds “ for 
it hath been delivered unto me; and to whomsoever I will I 
give it.” This was true in one sense. Satan isthe god of 
this world; much of its glory he can give. But what he 
could give was not part of the kingdom the Messiah came to 
establish. This use of words in a double sense isnot only 
illogical, but Satanic: Readers of the Bible should beware of 
such equivocations.—J/ thou wilt fall down and worship me: 
This probebly means religious worship. The appeal was to 
ambition, but it was also a temptation to escape the suffering 





by which “the kingdom” must be won. The coarse sugges- 


been an act of presumption. To make a demonstration for [ 


tion reveals the character of the tempter. The issue is now 
plainly stated. , 

Verse 10.—Get thee hence: Avaunt.—Satan: Having re- 
vezied himself in his proposal, he is now addressed as “the 
adversary.”—For ii is written: Deuteronomy 6:13. “ For” 
suggests both the reason for the previous exclamation and 
the answer to the temptation.—Thouw shalt worship the Lord 
thy God: Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel, is alone to be 


worshiped.—Serve: This points to outward acts of religious © 


worship, not to serving in the ordinary sense. From our 
present knowledge of the person of Christ, it may be inferred 
that Satan asked. worship from one who was entitled to re- 
ceive it. This was the final conflict. It involved, more than 
the others, the Messianic mission of the tempted Jesus, The 
sufferings which were before him, the purpose for which he 
was sent, were both brought into view. He rejects the vic- 
tory which would be defeat, the glory which would be shame, 
the submission to Satan which would be defiance of God. As 
a man he won, and now, as the Messiah, he was tested, as he 
had been attested. Satan’s proposal agreed better with the 
prevalent Jewish notions of the kingdom; but Jesus held 
fast to God’s will, that through suffering a kingdom of right- 
eousness must be established. 

Verse 11.—Then the devil leaveth him: Luke adds “for a 
season.”—Temptation recurred during our Lord’s earthly 


life, though not in this form.—Angels came and ministered | 


unto him: This agrees with the New Testament view of 
angé!ls (Heb, 1 : 14). That they assumed visible form is 
probable, though not asserted. “ Ministered” usually refers 
to supplying with food, and this is doubtless included bere, 
though there may have been mental and spiritual ministra- 
tion also. In his hunger, he refused to work a miracle, but 
angels fed him now; he would not ask their help in pre- 
sumption, but now they sustained him; he demanded wor- 
ship for God alone, and now he was served by God’s own 
messengers. 
Western Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The baptism of our Lord by John was the dividing line of 
his life. Till then he had lived in the obscurity of a Galilean 
village, unknown even to his neighbors over the hill at Cana 
(John 1 : 46; 21: 2), or regarded, at most, as only one of the 
ordinary population of a poor, insignificant place. He had 
never shown any of the extraordinary powers he afterwards 
displayed so freely, and had never, in any degree, assumed the 
part of a teacher, except, perhaps, in the quiet routine of the 
village synagogue, where he may have been called from time 
to time to read the lessons of the day, and may have given 
an exposition of them, as he did at a later period, on one 
memorable occasion. But his reception when he did so shows, 
only too clearly, that the fact of his being one of themselves 
had prejudiced their minds so thoroughly that they could not 
stoop to receive as a rabbi one whom, till yesterday, they had 
known in a sphere so much humbler. But from the moment 
of his consecration to the awful dignity to which he now laid 
claim, of being the Messiah,—the Anointed of God,—sent forth 
by the eternal Father, to witness for him, and to bring-men 
back to him, his whole bearing changed. The baptism of the 
Spirit which he then received transformed his whole future. 
St. Peter, in his declaration that his Master's commission 
and special consecration to his august mission dated from 
the time when “God anointed him with the Holy Ghost and 
with power,” after his baptism (Acts 10 : 37, 38), only ex- 
pressed what Christ habitually taught respecting himself. 

But while the separation to his great work by the hands of 
John was thus the birth hour of Christianity, the whole 
of his preceding life must have been a long, silent preparation 
for his making this public assumption of the Messiabship. 
And yet, when, after so long waiting, the momentous step 
had at last been taken, we need not wonder that the respon- 
sibilities thus assumed, the dangers incurred, the awful 
grandeur of the task of combating evil in all its forms and 
in all classes of society, and the supreme difficulty of rousing 
men from apathy to spiritual life, almost overwhelmed him, 
On the entrance to such a struggle with the powers of dark- 
ness, ba needed to brace up all his nature, and supplement 
the dedication of it he had just made by one still more defi- 
nite, bringing him into immediate communion with Him 
through the gift of whose Spirit he had just been anointed 
with cae power which his great office demanded (Acts 10: 
38). 

We cannot indeed conceive the mental struggle which this 
new position, so different from that in Nazareth, involved; 
for he must have realized from the first that it committed 
him to face the utmost malignity of the Prince of darkuess, 
to bear the sins of ‘the world as the Lamb of God, to brave 
the opposition and hatred of nearly all,—to choose, in short, 
for his path in life the charred and blackened track which 
led, through prolonged martyrdom, to a violent death. For 
well he kaew tliat his people, who now professed veneration 





for their ancient prophets, killed them all in their day, andhe 
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could hope for no better fate. To gird up his whole being to 
the height of his great enterprise, then, he sought the lonely 
chambers of the wilderness, as best fitted to shut out all other 
thoughts and leave him free to survey his future, that there 
might be no hesitation at a later time, and no failure. It is 
when alone with God and our own thoughts, that the spirit 
girds itself for its greatest tasks. 

To what part of the scorched and waste hills, which form 


’ the wilderness of Judea, he withdrew is not told us, though 


the piety of ancient times fancied it had found the region, 
in the dry, yellow ravines which seam the hills, at the foot 
of which lies the plain of Jericho. These frightful solitudes, 
where bare walls of pale limestone reverberate the tropical 
heat within their narrow depths till it seems beyond endur- 
ance, are still marked by countless excavations on the hill- 
sides, once the shelters of hermits who, in an ascetic age, by 
@ strange perversion of common sense, sought escape from 
temptation, in those very parts in which they believed our 
Lord to have especially been subjected to it! For, as Jerome 
tells us, and as our Lord now experienced, place gives no im- 
munity from the assaults of the evil one. 

We need not imagine any visible appearances of the arch- 
enemy, for he is as unseen when he tempts us, and yet he 
does so only too often and too successfully. To raise sugges- 
tions in the mind of Christ was enough for his purpose, had 
there been anything sinful in him on which these suggestions 
might have laid hold; though in this solitary case among all 
the sons of men, the clear mirror of his soul caught no passing 
taint from the mists of evil assiduously breathed over it. 

The first temptation was to excite doubt of the loving care 
of his Father for him, but he distinctly refused.to use his 
miraculous powers for a personal end, preferring to rely 
absolutely on Almighty care. The second temptation, offer- 
ing power to him and glory, instead of shame and martyrdom, 
was equally crafty ; for Christ was at the dividing of the 
ways, and had it in his power to turn to the paths of earthly 
ambition, or to keep on in that of self-denial and suffering, by 
which alone he could realize the ideal of perfect humanity. 
Vanity was appealed to in the third temptation, with as little 
success. 

And now, having foiled all attempts of the enemy to com- 
promise him, he was left by him “for a season.” 

Bournemouth, England. 





BINDING THE STRONG MAN. 
PY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The temptation follows the baptism, The manhood of our 
Lord, which had been elevated to the full consciousness of 
his Sonship, has to be tested, in view of that consciousness, 
whether filial submission and obedience will resist all assaults. 
Seasons of high communion are often followed by hours of 
struggle. Lofty gifts may be abused, and need to be tried so 
as by fire. The perfect manhood, which had bowed a sin- 
Jess head to the waters of baptism of repentance, presented a 
sinless heart to the fire of temptation. The Spirit led him 
into the wilderness. Satan tempted him there, He, like us 
all, was subject to two opposing sets of influences from the 
unseen,—those from above and those from beneath. He, 
unlike us, knew no temptation from within. His conflict 
was with temptations presented from without, or, rather, 
from beneath. The existence and operation of a person, the 
enemy of all good, who has access to the spirit of man, is un- 
mistakably taught in this lesson. Much has been said about 
the manner of the temptation which need not concern us. 
Its reality isthe same, whether we suppose that there was 
actual transport of Christ’s body from spot to spot by a visible 
tempter, or whether all passed while he seemed alone there 
in the hot desert. Nor need we discuss the difference of 
Matthew's order of events from Luke's. 

Observe that the temptation comes at the close of our 
Lord's stay in the wilderness. “He fasted forty days and 
forty nights.” Possibly there was not entire abstinence ; but, 
in any case, this period (which recalls Moses’ and Blijah’s 
fasting), was not a time of temptation, but of deep meditation 
and communion with the Father. Jesus, like all men who 
see solemn tasks opening before them, braced himself for his 
work by loneliness which was companionship with God. 
This generation, in its love of “conferences” and talk, needs 
nothing more than to learn the power of solitude to open 
visions of God. The tension of spiritual communion silenced 
physical cravings, but they reasserted themselves after the 
raptare had passed. Jesus, left weak in body and exhausted 
in spirit, was specially open to assault. The hour that fol- 
lows any high spiritual emotion or enjoyment is full of danger 
to a Christian. 

The first temptation is addressed, to the most vulnerable 
part of most men. The tempter had learned human nature 
by much experience of its worst specimens, and by not a little 
triumph over its holiest. So he picked first the arrow that 
had done most execution. Jesus was not accessible to bodily 
temptation in the form in which it had conquered so many. 
The gross delights of sense evoked nodesirein him. But his 
true manhood knew all pliysical needs. Satan thought that, 


| for sin to come into the soul. 








if he could not be led ca;tive by the former, he might be by 


the latter. “If thou art the Son of God,’’-—as he had been 
declared by the voice from heaven to be at his baptism. 
That “if” does not so much express the speaker’s doubt as 
suggest the hearer’s course of conduct. Satan tries to enlist 
that very consciousness of Sonship in his own service, so as 
to lead to acts which would darken it and break communion 
with the Father. What more natural than that the Son 
should use his power to provide bread for himself? It 
seemed a perfectly innocent proposal. But we have to listen 
to Christ’s answer to understand the craftily-covered hook 
beneath the bait. Jesus answers, as in all the temptations, in 
Scripture words, and thereby teaches us a wholesome lesson 
of how to use the Bible, and another, not less necessary, of 
how we should be so familiar with it that we can lay our 
hands in a moment on words appropriate to our circum- 
stances. If he had not made it his companion in many a 
past hour at Nazareth, he would not have found sword and 
shield in it as swiftly as he did. There were no copies of it 
for reference in the desert. 

Christ’s answer is quoted from Deuteronomy 8 : 3, and per- 
fectly adapted to meet the hidden sting of the temptation. 
Observe that the words do not mean, as is often supposed, 
that man hasa higher life than the bodily, which is nour- 
ished, not by material sustenance, but by divine words, the 
food of the soul. They refer only to the ways by which the 
physical life can be sustained, and assert that God can keep 
men alive with or without literal bread. Assuredly that is 
so; and no less true is it that, when he’keeps alive by bread, 
it is not the bread, but his will working through the bread, 
that sustains life. What has that principle to do in regard 
to the suggestion of the tempter? Note that Jesus does not 
refer to the name ‘Son of God,” but emphatically places 
himself under the Jaw applying to the life of man. So he 
puts aside the suggestion to separate himself from his fellows. 
To use his power in the way proposed would have been to 
violate the conditions of his whole human existence, and to 
run counter to the identification of himself with weak man- 
hood, which is the very meaning of his incarnation. He will 
stand where his brethren stand, and, like them, be kept alive 
by God's will providing food. He would have, in effect, 
been ceasing to be Son of man if he had taken a road which 
other men cou'd not travel. He would have been failing in 
trust in God if he had made these stones bread. Let us 
learn from this first temptation the reality of Christ's man- 
hood, as shown in the fact of a hungry Christ. Let us re- 
member that “the flesh” lies open to assaults, and that its 
most natural and innocent cravings may lead us into paths of 
self-seeking and distrust, Let us cling to the blessed truth 
that God’s will can keep us alive and can satisfy our needs, 
even in the desert, and so let us be Jess concerned about 
what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, and wherewith 
we shall be clothed. 

The temptation placed second by Matthew follows naturally 
on the trust by which the first was repelled. Even that act 
of reliance and that consciousness of Sonship may open a way 
Filial trust is beautiful, but it 
may be so twisted as to lead to the casting off of filial 
obedience. This is the possibility which is presented in this 
temptation. The “pinnacle” of the temple was not a sharp 
spire, but the lofty summit of the buildings, probably those 
which overlooked the southeast angle of the enclosure, where 
there is still a great height of walling, though the valley is 
much filled up by the part of the buildings which have fallen. 
There is nothing in the narrative to warrant the supposition 
that the temptation has any reference to the effect to be pro- 
duced on spectators by so conspicuous a miracle as Satan sug- 
gests would have resulted. The temptation is of a more 
subtle character than that. ‘Nor is it in the suppression of a 
few words in the quotation from Psalm 91 that the tempter’s 
misuse of it lies. It looked, at first sight, eminently religious 
to venture on an act of daring encouraged by faith in a plain 
promise. But Christ’s answer strips off themask. He again 
quotes from Deuteronomy, but changes the plural verb of 
the original into “thou,” as if he would give the pro- 
hibition a direct application to Satan, and also give just a 
hint of his own divinity. But, Son as he was, he kept him- 
self humbly within the limits marked out for man, and will 
do nothing of himself, but all in obedience to the Father. 
To cast himself down uncommanded by God would not be 
trust, but self-will, It would be taking on himself the order- 
ing of his life, and then trusting to God to deliver him from 
the consequences of his own act. That is “tempting” God. 
It is not the perfection, but the negation, of true trust. When 
we do not consult him about the road we shall take, we have 
no right to expect that he will deliver us from the dangers 
we may meet on it. ‘ 

Now, that temptation is one that in many forms besets men 
who have risen above assaults from bodily needs or desires. 
When religious men thrust themselves where no duty calls 
them, when, in so-called reliance on God, they follow their 
own wills, it does not lie in their mouths to plead his promise 
of deliverance. It was never meant for them. If they fling 
themselves from the pinnacle, they will get broken bones, if 
not worse, the Ninety-first Psulm notwithstanding. Pre- 
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sumption masquerading as trust, self-will determining iy 
course and then expecting God to be at.its service to delive, 
from evils,—these are very real dangers to spiritual life, 

The third temptation seems to be placed last by Matthey 
as bearing on the Messianic office, which was especially 
prominent in his mind. The change of locality is significan, 
The first temptation, which referred to common human jp. 
stincts, was in the desert; the second, which had to do wit), 
perversions of devotion, was in the temple; the last, which 
looks out over the world, was on a mountain-top. Tha 
mountain will not be found in any map. The vision which 
showed all the kingdoms and their glory was for the inner eye, 

But how shallow the craft of the adversary, and hoy 
plainly he was at fault as to the person with whom he haj 
todeal! Think of the ignorance of all that was in Chris’, 
heart, which prompted the suggestion that he should consent 
to reign by the grace of the Devil ! 

Satan’s assertion of power over the kingdoms is, like all jig 
assertions, a large lie veneered with a thin coating of truth, 
No doubt he does often help his servants into high places; 
and to-day, after all these centuries of Christianity, society ig 
in a mournful degree ordered according to his will, rather 
than God’s. But, after all, the world is not his, and he cap. 
not keep up those whom he sets up. Thrones planted on 
crime do not stand steady. 

The temptation presented to Jesus was to change utterly, 
not only the very conception of his kingdom, but the means 
for its establishment. To serve Satan is to adopt wrong 
methods of gaining authority over men. Worshiping Satan 


which Jesus longed to win could only be won by self-surren- 
der, by sufferings, by death. Thus at the beginning of his 
career there was put plainly before him the temptation 
which, in various forms, was presented to him all his life; 
and at the beginning he announced his choice, and presented 
himself, not as the ally, but as the antagonist, of Satan and 
his sway. His answer, still in scriptural words, not only de. 
clares the foundation principle of religion, but sets forth the 
law of his own life, and proclaims war to the knife between 
him and the disclosed tempter, now at last speaking his own 
foul language, and manifest for what he is,—the enemy of 
God and of his worship. 

Let us then be very clear as to the sort of kingdom whic 
Christ wishes to establish. Let us take heed that the weap 
we use for its furtherance are such as accord with its charade, 
Let us avoid all questionable means for promoting holyels 
Christ’s servants have not seldom tried to use the Devils 
weapons. They have always broken in their hands, ani 
always will, ‘That kingdom can only be advanced by the 
same methods as founded it at first. Self-surrender, absolute 
obedience, filial trust, and resolute determination to make no 
terms with evil, are the armor of the soldiers of the King. 

Angels ministered to the Conqueror. Temptation over 
come leads to communion with heaven and to gracious sup- 
plies of strength for the weary and food for the hungry victor. 
There are no hours so bright and blessed as those that follow 
a storm. After Christian’s fight with Apollyon, a hand 
brought him leaves from the tree of life, 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Temptation is testing for development. The greater the 
development sought, the greater must be the temptation or 
testing. To make the perfect character, it must be tempted 
in all points. Adam was tried of necessity, and failed. The 
second Adam of necessity was tried, and triumphed. This 
unique persdénality must be tried ; there could be no exemp- 
tion. He could be perfect only by the things which he 
suffered. To look at trials as a means of development makes 
them welcome as a gymnasium. Years of unev@ptful lile 
are glorified by a Thermopyle. 

The trial of Christ was a supreme one. It was managed 
by the arch-enemy himself. The greatest weakness was 8 
cured by the long fast. Bread is not talked of until the hunger 
reaches the point of perishing, The assaults were not ove, 
but many, successive and continuous. He was alone; there 
was no help from sympathy or comradeship. He was tempted 
only to good. Yet Christ triumphed at every point, every 
day. He triumphed so completely that the devil left him. 

This triumph resulted from two things: (1) Due prep* 
ration. He was fully consecrated and filled with the Spirit 
at baptism immediately beforé, and (2) he had the flaming 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. It is refresh- 
ing to turn its flashing peril every way to keep Sata0 irom 
the Prince of life. God has put himself into his Word, 14 
he who uses that in his defense uses God. 

Christ was tempted to good, but always toa lesser good: 
To seek to win worldly wealth, fame for oratory when om 
might win souls, is sin. fone has no great conflicts be * 
not great. We test threads with a little weight ; » cable, by 
hanging & great ship and a thousand lives on it in » sto"™ 
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could only help to set up a Satanic kingdom. The kingdom | 
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little strength of resistance, and a desire, by testing, to mieke | seek a danger merely as a danger. .God will give help in 


it greater. 

After the testing endured come God’s ungels of strength, 
celestial feeding in place of bread made out of stones, and 
God’s “come up higher,” instead of Satan's “cast thyself 
down.” 


University Park, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Then wag Jesus led up of the Spirit . . . to be tempted (v. 1), 
It was when his spiritual privileges were greatest that Jesus 
must meet his greatest spiritual trials. There is no time 
when a Christian is more likely to meet temptation than 
when he would seem to be in least danger of it. It was while 
the Israelites were fresh from the miracles of Egypt and the 
Red Sea, and while the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai 
were reminding them of Jehovah’s nearness, that they made 
a calf of gold, and bowed down in its worship, It was “after 
the sop” of affection at the Last Supper that “ Satan entered 
into” Judas. It was before the echo of his Master’s loving 
eotreaty and warning had fairly died away from his ears, 
that Peter denied his Saviour with reckless cursing. It is 
after a sacred communion service; it ison coming from the 
sanctuary or the place of secret prayer; it is when the New 
Year's or the birthday’s holiest resolves are just phrased and 
sfirmed,—that a disciple of Jesus is peculiarly liable to temp- 
tation, and is exposed to greatest spiritual dangers. “It is 
the man bringing his dividend from the bank-door who has 
most cause to dread the pilferer’s hands,” says good John 
Newton, Or, as Matthew Henry puts it, “The Lord never 
revives his work, but the Devil revives his.” Let, then, no 
Christian say, in an hour of spiritual exaltation, “ Well, now, 
fora while at least, I am proof against temptation!” On 
the contrary, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall,” 

He afterward hwngered (v. 2.) Going without food is at times 
needful ; but it does not put an end to longing for that which 
shall nourish and refresh. The denial to one’s self of any 
good thing, even at the call of duty, does not cut off all 
yearning for a supply of that which is denied. Added dan- 

ger accompanies the exhaustion and craving which follow 
the expenditure of strength in the best of causes, or the tem- 

yuy and rightful surrender of that for which man’s nature 

fied. It is when a devoted mother has denied herself 
sleep and rest for many days and nights, in watching over a 
sick child, that the time comes when she so longs for repose 
that she is in danger of showing impatience to secure it. It 
iswhen a good minister has fairly exhausted all his, nervous 
forces in studying and preaching on a special occasion, that he 
hungers for the stimulus and cheer of kind words of sym- 
pathy, and must be on his guard lest he show weakness in 
consequence, There is a hunger of the mind for occupation, 
and of the heart for companionship, which are no less peril- 
ous for being every way natural. The devil bears this in 
mind, if man forgets it. 

Tf thou art the Son of God (v. 3). If—and if—and if. 
How easy it isto question and doubt—so much easier than 
io trust! One would suppose that the last temptation in the 
world to beset Jesus of Nazareth was the temptation to doubt 
his being the San of God—especially when he had just heard 
lus Father’s voice from heaven declaring that this was the 
trath. But*this temptation was the very first with which the 
devil approached Jesus; andthe devil unquestionably tried 
his best tactics, not his poorest, in this encounter. Even 
Jesus had to walk by faith while in the flesh; and when he 
found himself alone and in hunget, the temptation to him 
was to doubt that he was really the Son of God: How many 
of us have similar doubts! “If only I were sure that I am a 
child of God, then I should never worry; but what if I should 
be mistaken?” ‘That is the questioning of some disciples 
who have the explicit word of God, that, as believers in Jesus, 
they are the sons of God. Jesus can sympathize with us in 


even this temptation. But let us remember that it is a temp- 
tation, 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word . . . of 


God (v. 4). Most hungry men would feel safer with a loaf 
of bread than with a Bible promise. The devil knows this, 
and it gives him his strongest hold on all who have any 
unsatisfied longings. When in a good home, surrounded by 
loving friends, with an ample bank account, most Christians 
can believe that God is blessing then. ‘Then they are ready 
‘© say “My Father,” in all loving confidence. But when 
they are bereaved, and left alone, and have personal need, 
“nd seem to be sadly misjudged, and everything looks as if it 
—_ against them, it is not so easy for them to say joyously, 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ I know that I am 
° loved child of God, and that he is doing his very best for 
me.” Unless a believer's faith is firm when sight gives no 
ground of confidence, he is one who can live by bread, but 
* Dot satisfied with promises. 

Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God (¥.7). There are 
*uough which wust Le met. We have no right to 





every sphere of dangefto which he has summoned one of his 
children ; but no child of God is justified in-expecting God’s 
help in a danger which he ought not to brave. A man would 
be tempting the Lord by risking his health, or his life, or his 
good name, without some sound reason for so doing. A man 
would be tempting the Lord by seeking evil companions, or 
by visiting places of evil resort, or by exciting his appetites 
or his lusts, if he could properly avoid it. A man would be 
tempting the Lord by refusing the use of the best medical 
counsel, or the most approved remedies, in the hour of sick- 
ness. God’s promises to his children, of help in danger, are 
applicable only to dangers which God’s children must en- 
counter in the path of duty. Togo into dangers elsewhere is 
to tempt the Lord to leave us to those dangers. 

Ali these things, ... if thou wilt... worship me (v.9). This 
is an offer that the devil is making to every one of us every 
day of our lives. He manazes to get us up on to some moun- 
tain height, where we can have a glimpse of grand things 
beyond, and then he whispers that we shall have all that we 
see stretching out there, if we will simply do as he tells us; 
that is all the “ worship” he asks for. If a’business man will 
only consent to be as careless about truth and honesty as 
some of his neighbors are—what a fortune he will make! If 
a professional man will agree to take everything that offers 
itself in his line—how soon he can lead all his rivals! If 
the statesman will consent to make popular favor, instead of 
absolute right, his guide of action,—who shall hinder his 
having a majority of the votes at the next election? If 
the aspiring woman will use her powers of pleasing to 
win social position, or to promote her mere personal interests, 
instead of being first and always a handmaid of the Lord,— 
can any future be more brilliant than hers? Just a little 
turning aside from the chief work of the ministry, to make 
reputation or money ; just a little neglect of home and loved 
ones, for the purpose of winning favor to one’s self; just a 
little departure from truth, to make a better story than the 
facts will warrant ; just a little violation of the laws of purity 
or fidelity, in order to gratify love or ambition ; just a little 
yielding here, and a little doing there, when the devil says 
that the concession is a small one, and the reward is enor- 
mous,—‘ Get thee hence, Sa:an : for it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and him pnly shalt thou serve.” 

The devil leaveth him ; and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto him (v.11). It is hard to be in temptation, but it is good 
to have resisted temptation. There are joys ta the victor 
in any great struggle, such as cannot be known to one who has 
never experienced such a struggle. No matter what the 
temptation may be, whether to distrust, or to presume unduly, 
or to reach after one’s selfish aggrandizement, or, again, to be 
untrue, or dishonest, or impure,—when the victory is won 
over that temptation, the conqueror has the loving ministry 
of God’s angels to give him cheer. So it is that in oyr weak- 
ness-we can pray earnestly, “Lead us not into temptation,” 
and that in our faith we can count it all joy when we fall into 
divers temptations. To him who has faith, a present conflict 
with the devil is an earnest of the coming ministry of angels. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Had the Lord Jesus never been tempted, he would not 
have been able to sympathize with us in our temptations. 
But we are told that he “ was in all points tempted like as 
we are,” and therefore he is able to sympathize with us in 
our spiritual conflicts. Our lesson to-day deals with the first 
of the assaults that the tempter made upon him, In dealing 
with the text, we may divide our theme into two parts, and 
call them : 

1. The Assault.—The three specimens of temptations that 
are given to us, were most probably not the only ways in which 
Satan tried to make Jesus sin, but are given as typical of the 
ways in which the adversary proceeded, In the first place, 
he tried to assail the Master through his bodily appetite. 
Jesus had fasted for many days, and now nature demanded 
relief. So Satan tempted him to use his miraculous powers, 
that were his in order to help others, fur his own gratifica- 
tion. This Jesus never did. Th® only instance in which he 
seems to have done this, is in the case of the money which 
Peter found in the mouth of the fish, which he paid as the 
tax for himself and Jesus (Matt. 17 : 24). To use his power 
of working a miracle now wou]d seem to show a lack of con- 
fidence in the care of his heavenly Father, and this Jesus 
declined to do, in spite of the great need in which he then 
was. The next way in which the temptation came was in 
the line of ostentatious display of his power before the peo- 
ple, so as to impress Chem with his supernatural origin. He 
was to go (o a wing of the temple, and cast himself down 
from there, so as to impress the crowd with his greatness. 
Bat Jesus never in all his life worked a miracle for the pur- 
pose of show, and when at one time thev asked him to “ give 





this tempiation, preferring to let his works of beneficerce 


prove for themselves his origin and his mission. Then came 
the last of the temptations. To realize the force of this one 
at all adequately, we must rid ourselves of all the conven- 
tional ideas that we have of Satan. We picture him to 
ourselves as a repulsive creature, whom to see is to hate; 
but the Bible does not picture him in any such way as this, 
The Bible represents him as a fallen but most potent being, 
who can transform himself into an angel of light, and assume 
a most fascinating exterior. Even Michael, the archangel, 
“when contending with the devil he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against him a railing accusa- 
tion, but said, The Lord rebuke thee” (see Jude 9), Satan 
probably came to the Master in a most attractive garb, so as 
if possible to deceive, and win his evil victory. If he could 
only induce him to forgo the life of self-sacrifice that lay 
before him, and accept one of worldly luxury, he would ruin 
the errand on which Jesus came to this world, and so bring 
the plan of salvation to naught. This is why he tempted the 
Lord by this offer of earthly power and ease. The three 
temptations may then be summed up as temptations to self- 
indulgence, to ambition, and to worldly power and ease, To 
all of them the Master said “ No.” 

Now turn to our second division ; namely, 

2. The Repulse.—How was it that the Lord repulsed these 
assaults? In each case, he put the Word of the Lord against 
the word of Satan. Jesus was well versed in the Scriptures, 
and knew what God had commanded. He did not need any 
concordance or commentary to look up, in case he wanted 
divine authority for any given course of action. It was ready 
to his hand, and each time that the temptation came, he had 
Scripture ready with which to beat off the tempter. When- 
ever Satan said anything, Jesus replied, “Thus saith the 
Lord,” and that was sufficient to give him the victory. 

This indicates the best way for us to take when we are 
tempted. Satan is sure to try and deceive us, and may even 
(as he did in one case with Jesus) quote the Scripture at us, 
But if we are well versed in the Word of God, we shall not 
find it difficult to match him with some command from the 
Word that shall gave us and give us the victory. If, for 
example, a child is tempted to steal, let him reply, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” If he is prone to lying, let him say, “ God 
says, Lie not one to another.” If he does not want to obey 
his parents, let him bear in mind that God says, ‘‘ Children, 
obey your parents in all things.” For every temptation there 
is some passage from the Word of God that will help us out 
of our difficulty, if only we use it aright. If any man should 
make a perfect use of the Word, aided by the Holy Spirit, 
the same would be a perfect man, and would never yield to 
any temptation. 

Let the teacher, before going into the class, make a list 
of the temptations to which his scholars are liable, and get 
proper passages of Scripture with which to meet them. He 
will be quite surprised to see how closely the Word meets 
our every spiritual want, and what a complete armory it is, 
against the assaults of the adversary. Then Jet him, in the 
class, call out these passages from the scholars, and make 
them see how their help is to be drawn from the Word of 
God. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Where was Jesus baptized? By whom? What descended 
upon him? How did God the Father show his love for the 
Son? Did the Holy Spirit continue to rest upon Jesus? 

Led by the Spirit.—The Holy Spirit not only rested upon 
him, but dwelt in him,—his guide, his help, the Comforter to 
him, which, before he left this world, he promised to his dis- 
ciples. What does Matthew say in the first verse of our 
lesson about Jesus going into the wilderness? Luke says, 
“And Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, returned from the Jor- 
dan, and was led by the Spirit.” Mark says, “ Immediately 
the Spirit driveth him into the wilderness.” It was not 
merely his own human desire for quiet, and time for thought 
before he entered upon his busy life work after his baptism ; 
it was part of the plan for his divine work on earth, and the 
Holy Spirit was constantly with him, giving him plans and 
desires for doing his Father’s will, striving to do his business 
and to serve and please him. If we earnestly ask such help, 
the Holy Spirit will help each one of us to be a beloved child, 
and even in us the Father may be well pleased. 

Tato the Wilderness.—Not in the open country places with 
houses and people here and there, where John the Baptist 
went about, but in a real desert, barren and lonely, with dan- 
gerous caves among the mountains, where wild beasts had 
their dens. Forty days and nights Jesus spent in that desert 
place. Luke says, “ In those days he did eat nothing.” Who 
was once in the mountain forty days with the Lord? In all 





them asign,” he utterly refused to do so, So now lie resisted | 


that time Moses “did neither eat bread, nor drink water.” 
It was a time of preparation, when the Lord himself was 
fit:ing Moses for the work he had w do. So Elijah the 
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prophet fasted forty days on Mt. Horeb, in a cave, after he 
had been fed by an angel, while God came to him and tanght 
him what he should do. In the wilderness Jesus was alone, 
with no voice to speak one word to him, no friendly hand to 
touch, no human loving eye to look into his face with tender 
sympathy, no pillow to rest his weary head. For nearly six 
weeks the only sound of life he heard was the cry of roaming, 
hungry creatures in the darkness of night, for Mark says, 
“ He was with the wild beasts.” 

Jesus Tempted.—What does the word “tempted” mean? 
To be tried, proved, or tested. Has any companion ever 
tried to persuade you to do what you knew to be wrong? 
Did you refuse, and be happy that you did not yield? Who 
were tempted long ago, in the garden of Eden? Did they 
yield to the first temptation? How were they punished ? 
Was there the excuse of hunger, that Adam and Eve should 
have eaten the forbidden fruit? The same tempter who 
conquered in the garden came to the Son of man in the 
desert. Jesus was hungry, after forty days and nights with- 
out food; his body was tired and faint, All about him lay 
flat, brown stones, in color, size, and shape seeming much 
like the little cakes or loaves used in that time, The cun- 
ning temptercamg. He knew to whom he spoke, and wanted 
to dare Jesus to prove himself divine, and then conquer him. 
He said, ‘“‘If thou be the Son of God, command that these 
stones be made bread.” Did Satan try to pretend that he 
cared to have Jesus prove his divine power by a riracle? 
Was he sorry for Jesus’ bodily weakness and hunger, and 
thus suggested a way of relief? No,no! He knew it would 
be sinful ; he wanted to gain power over the Son of God, and 
thus tempted him to obey him. Could Jesus have performed 
such a miracle? He afterwards fed thousands with a few 
loaves and fishes. But he never worked a miracle for his 
own bodily wants, or for himself in any way. He had taken 
the nature of man to suffer hunger, loneliness, weariness, 
neglect, that he might suffer and share all human sorrows, 

Jesus’ Answer.—His first recorded words were in boyhood, 
when he asked his mother a question. What was it? He 
spoke to John before his baptism, but the first words that we 
know of his speaking after the Holy Spirit rested on him 
were spoken to Satan,—words from the Scripture which he 
knew so well. What did he say which shows that the soul 
must be fed on the Word of God as well as the body on daily 
bread ? 

Tempted in the Holy City.—How Satan would have gloried 
to have worked ruin for Christ’s work in the very city of 
God, and on a high point of the temple buildings, built for 
the worship of God, the place where God met his people and 
thousands of offerings had been made in token of the coming 
Saviour! Satan knew how to quote Scripture, and how to 
try and make it seem to mean something not the true meaning. 
He is doing that yet, through his followers, and doing it every 
day. He said to Jesus, “ If thou be the Son of God, cast thyself 
down.” Then he quoted a promise in the Psalms. Does 
that promise mean that God will keep us safe if we purposely 
plunge into danger, or disobey his laws? Jesus was ready 
with a plain Scripture command : “Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God.” There is a promise for trials which burn 
thesoul as flame doesthe body. Would it be folly, and tempt- 
ing God, to hold your feet in flame because it is written, 
“When thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned” ? 

All the Kingdoms of the World.—Once more Satan tempted 
Jesus. Heshowed him the wealth of the world; let him see 
for a moment how grand and great were earthly honors and 
gains; what it would be to reign as king over the world; 
how different it would be from the lowly home and the daily 
work of the One who laid his glory by for our sakes to be- 
come poor. Were all these possessionsin Satan’s keeping, to 
give to whom he pleased? False, wicked tempter! Jesus 
was angry; he called him by his true name: “Get thee 
hence, Satan,” and again answered in Scripture words, “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve,” 

Satan Left ; Angels Came.—The wicked one was conquered 
by the Word of God. Jesus had been tempted that we might 
know he could help usin temptation. To Jesus every promise 
was fulfilled. Refusing to make stones into bread, his soul 
was fed on God’s Word, and so God sent him daily bread; 
Satan trifled with the promise of angel care, but God sent his 
angels to minister to his beloved Son; Satan deceived when 
he promised glory if he would worship him; Jesus forbade 
giving glory and worship to any but God, and God sent his 
own ministers to glorify and serve his Son. How does Jesus 
bid us pray for his kingdom? For what daily blessings do 

we ask in the Lord’s Prayer? How do we ask him to lead 
us? In that prayer, taught by Jesus, we see his tender heart 
of sympathy. Jesus was tempted. He knew how Satan 
would strive to establish his kingdom ; he remembered the 
pangs of hunger; he knows how each child now may be 
tempted, and he left us his example and the proof that he 
was tempted as we are, yet withoutsin. His example teaches 
us how to use and have ever ready the weapons with which 
he conquered,—the Word of God, our safety and our defense. 
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many a former tenant. It is remarkable how many of the 
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‘them towered the magnificent ranges of Gilead and Moab. fs 

HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. _ | *!most in front was Nebo's brow, from which Moses gazed d 

‘ the land of promise, not yet conquered, as the Saviour, stang. y 

BY JULIA E, PECK. ing just opposite, gazed in vision upon his own heritage b 

wsestiatel dient the world, hereafter to be wrested from his tempter, who wa il 

: , ; yet holding it in thrall. As the last halting-place of Mose, tl 

In an abstract-lesson of this kind, it will be difficult to | was in view, so, a little to the north, might be seen the fords t 

make the children understand the distinction between temp- | of Jordan, and the spot where the feet of Elijah last touch, ed . 

tation, which comes from without, and desire, which comes | thisearth. There, too, were the waters of Bethabara, where & 

from within. Hé had just been sealed by baptism to his redeeming work 5 

Try to make the lesson concrete by giving illustrations of | When we notice that the path which the Saviour must hee 2 

“ conflicts,—without and within,” keeping the application in | foljowed in returning from the scene of his baptism passes ol 

view. God strengthens us to resist, in our conflicts with | close by the foot of this mountain, at the edge of the wilder. ” 

temptation. ness, the probability of the site naturally suggests itself h 

STORY AND APPLICATION DEVELOPED. When standing below the mountain, we see the whole face y 

You all saw the picture of the wilderness where John the honeycombed by tiers of artificial caves, formerly accessible T 

Baptist stayed so long, when he wanted to think and pray | from below by steps cut in the rocks, and the higher tiers noy e 

without being disturbed. only accessible to climbers well provided with appliances Py 

Tell me about this wilderness,—what it was like. Were These caves were the abodes of the ancient anchorites, who, h 

there any wild beasts in it? Was John afraid to stay alone in Jerome’s time, resorted hither in hundreds. The interior h 

there? of most of them is covered with frescoes and inscriptions, b 

In our lesson to-day we have a story about a great conflict the figure of our Lord generally occupying the center, with i 

in this wilderness, Before I tell you about it,—what is a various saints around him,—St. Paul and the angel Gabriel d 

conflict ? occurring frequently, but nowhere any trace of the favorite | F 
Sometimes the struggle to do right, when one wants very | Romish symbol of the Virgin and Child, although the 

much to do wrong, is called a conflict. Annunciation is frequently depicted. Behind the cells is gen. k 

(The lesson story, and other illustrating stories, will be in erally a cistern, through which water has been conveyed by d 

place here.) pipes from the hills above, and also many tombs hollowed 4 

Perhaps you know some stories about right conquering | Ut in the rear, in which still lie, undisturbed, the bones of P 
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wrong. Would you like to take turns in telling them? 

This conflict in the wilderness took place after John had 
baptized Jesus in the Jordan river. Let us go back to that 
story. What were the words spoken by the heavenly voice? 
(Here review the golden text for last Sunday.) 

After John had told the people to get ready for their Lord, 
it was time for Jesus to come and speak to the people who 
said they were sorry for their sins, and to teach those who 
were not sorry. But first Jesus wanted to pray alone in the 
wilderness, as John did. 

When I told you that the great conflict took place in the 
wilderness, you expected to hear more about those wild beasts, 
and the poisonous snakes, which you knew lived there. Were 
you disappointed ? 

This was a far more dangerous conflict, because it was with 
an unseen foe, and, what is more dangerous still, it was with 
a foe that seemed like a friend. Another thing: ina fight 
with a wild beast, you may kill it, and that is the end of it, 
but in these battles with an unseen tempter, the enemy may 
come a dozen times a day, after we think he is destroyed. 

Jesus might have wanted to turn the stones into bread be- 
cause he was very hungry. He might have wanted to cast 
himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, because he 
knew God’s arm was strong to save him from harm. He 
also might have wanted to own all those beautiful eities 
which the tempter showed him. Tell me again about the 
victory in this great conflict. 

The tempter sometimes conquers us because the things he 
wants us to do are so very pleasant to us that they do not 
seem wrong. Are we always strong to fight the tempter? 
Who will give us strength ? 

Let us sing “ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“An Exceepinc Hien Movuntarn.”—Tradition, or ac- 
commodating inventive powers, have assigned localities 
with more or less warrant for every event recorded in the 
sacred narrative. But there is more antecedent probability 
of the accuracy of the traditional site of this portion of the 
temptation than of many others popularly accepted. The 
peak commonly known as Jebel Quarantania—that is, “the 
mount of the forty days” —would be, without any historical 
or traditional associations, a notable site, It is a bold bluff, 
with a precipitous face, pushing out from the wilderness of 
Judea (which, undoubtedly, is the “ wilderness” referred to 
in the passage), twelve hufidred feet sheer above the mounds 
of the ancient Jericho, which lie at its foot. A ruined chapel 
crowns the peak, on a site which was consecrated in the fourth 
century. Even then the tradition was an old one; for long 
before the time of Jerome, in the days of Egyptian persecu- 
tion under the heathen emperors, crowds of hermits and 
anchorites resorted thither for seclusion, meditation, and 
prayer. The view, as we look down from the summit, might 
well be the framework for a vision of all the kingdoms of the 
world. At that period, the plain at our Lord’s feet was 
marked by the sumptuous Jericho of Herod, with its theaters 
and palaces, and villas dotted among the surrounding groves 
of balsam trees, stretching far across the plain towards the 
Jordan, carefully tended and irrigated, and yielding bound- 
less wealth to its possessors. On the other side of the river, 





Lowisville, Ky. 


inscriptions express intense devotion to the doctrine of the 
divinity of our Lord, and point to their having been made 1 
while the Arian controversy was at its height; but, beyond 
these grottoes, not a trace remains of the hermits or of their 
work. On revisiting Quarantania, a few weeks ago, I found 
that both the Greek Patriarch and the Abyssinian have re. | 
established little communities of monks in a few of the more | 
accessible caves. | 
“Setrmve Him on A PINNACLE OF THE TEMPLE.”—The 
allusion here is believed to be to one of the lofty pinnacle, 
erected by Herod, at the southeastern and western angles of 
the magnificent marble corridor which he built round the ten- 
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Tablet from the temple reconstructed by Herod, forbidding et 
tiles from passing the sacred enclosure. According to Josephus, 50¢ 4 
tablets were placed at certain intervals, and written in Greek # 
Latin. The translation is as follows : 


‘* No foreigner shall enter within the balustrade and enclosure around the 
temple. Whoever is caught will have himself to blame for his death, which 
wili follow" (see Acts 21 : 28), 
ple area. ‘As the platform wall at the angles was raised more 
than one hundred feet above the level of the Tyropeu™ val- 
ley, and, according to Josephus, the height of the pinnacle 
above the platform was equal to that of the wall below, * 
Lord and his tempter must have been standing on the diy 
height of over two hundred feet above the ground. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 

“Inro THE WripERness.”—In March of this year, | 
clambered up the steep and rugged sides of the mouniss 
which from very early times has been associated with the 
temptation of Jesus. Ina grotto, now in the hands of the 





the eye rested on the green plains of Shittim, and beyond 


Greeks, he is said to have spent the weary days and nigh 
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a 
fasting. The caves that honeycomb the cliffs, inhabited of 
old by anchorites, are not now always untenanted. Some 
years ag0, OD Mount Tabor, I met an Austrian monk, who 
had spent many months in the seclusion of a cell, among 
these gloomy rocks; and the good man persuaded himself 
that he bad visions of the Christ who was tempted and 
triumphed there. As one nears the summit, the scene is one 
not easily matched for savage grandeur,—deep ravine and 
frowning precipice, great stretches of dark barren rock, with 
multitudinous rolling stones, many of which, in form, closely 
resemble loaves of bread, There is little in the appearance 
of the surrounding hills to relieve the aspect of the place, but 
the view it affords is of wide extent. From some of the 
higher points we catch a glimpse of the lofty tower on the 
Mount of Olives, overlooking the city of the great King. 
The little oasis and the sandy plains of Jericho stretch away 
exstward from the base of the mountain, with the winding 
streak of green, marking the sinuous course of Jordan, in the 
midst. The opposing hills beyond rise boldly against the 
horizon, falling away southward until lost in the haze that 
hangs forever over the leaden waters of the Dead Sea, As 
the valley narrows to northward, signs of fertility may be 
detected; but the impression made by the whole is one of wide 
sterility, and brooding loneliness. 

“Ir 1s WritTtEN.”—These sword-thrusts—straight, swift, 
keen,—with which the Saviour vanquished the tempter, in- 
dicate thorough mastery of his weapon, “the Word.” Far 
different are they from the fumbling blows which the 
average Jew of to-day would deliver, with his appeal to 
the traditions of men, For it is an unhappy fact that 
with the kinsmen of the Lord after the flesh the so-called 
traditional law has taken the first place, the written Word 
being consigned to the second. The saying of some. ob- 
sure rabbi, whose figure is lost in the dim twilight of the 
pat, is esteemed above the “sure word” of psalmist and 
prophet. That direct, sharp, effective flash, as of lightning, 
“it is written,”—how different from the appeal, which, traced 
to its source through generation after generation of shadowy 
rabbis, loses pretty thoroughly whatever of virtue it may 
ever have possessed. To-day, as of old, the best response to 
the tempter’s suggestions, is the straight appeal to the writ- 
ten Word. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





%.. 1 QUESTION HINTS. ;. . 
BY AMOS R: WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER, 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
leson may be used. 

1. Ix rHE WripeRness (vs. 1, 2).—“‘Then” (v.1)—when? 
(Matt. 3: 16, 17.) Where was this wilderness, probably? 
Why did not the Holy. Spirit keep Christ away from the 
devil? (Heb. 4: 15.) For how long a time was Christ thus 
tesied? (Luke 4:2.) Who is the devil? (Job 1: 6-12; 
Zech, $:1,.2; Mark 4: 15, ete.) Why is it reasonable to 
believe in such a being? 

2. Tue First Temprarion (vs. 2, 4).—To what part of 

Christ’s nature did the first temptation appeal? What proof 
have we that a forty-days’ fast is possible? Where would 
have been the sin if Christ had miraculously satisfied his 
bodily wants? (Phil. 2: 6-9; Heb. 4:15.) From what part 
of the Bible did Christ quote? (Deut.8:3.) These first 
Words of his ministry—what do they show about Christ’s 
attitude toward the Scriptures? (Matt. 5: 17-19.) How can 
we also fight the devil with the Bible? (Eph. 6:17.) How 
was this quotation a pertinent one? What are some of the 
natural desires that men rightly seek to gratify? What 
are sume evil and ruinous ways of gratifying these right 
desires ? 
3. Tue Secony TempraTion (vs. 5-7).—What “holy city” 
smeant? (Luke 4:9.) What part of the temple? How 
Was the temple situated? How do the devil and evil men 
quote Scripture? From what part of the Bible did Satan 
quote? (Psa. 91: 11, 12.) How was this a temptation to 
Christ? What would such a miracle show regarding his re- 
lation to God? How would it win followers? On what 
¥rong basis would the kingdom rest that Christ would thus 
establish? In what way was that kingdom to come? (Luke 
17: 20,21.) From what book of the Bible did Christ quote 
in answering? (Deut. 6 : 16.) How would it have been 
‘empting God for Christ to have done as Satan urged? How 
do we sometimes run wickedly into needless danger ? 

4. Tae Tarp Temprarion (vs. 8-10).—How did Satan 
Seem to be yielding all that Christ came to win? What was 
Satan’s deadly proviso? From what book did Christ take 

's reply? (Deut. 6:13.) What is worship? Why is it a 
rag Worship any but God? What are some similar temp- 
rom Satan holds out in our days? How can we resist the 

retvents of these temptations? (Jas. 4:7; Matt. 26: 41; 
Rev. 3: 10.) 


§. Peace arrer Srrvee.e (v. 11).—What hint have we 


4. What was the first temptation? 5, The second? 6, The 


, “ Yield not to temptation.” 


probably, did the angels minister to Christ? What, in your 
experience, are some of the joys of resisting temptation ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. After his baptism, what trial did Christ undergo? 2. 
How long was he in the wilderness? 3. Who tempted him? 


third? 7. In what points were all Christ’s answers alike?. 
8. How was Christ tended after his struggle? 9. When we 
are tempted, what are some of the things we may do that will 
conquer Satan ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1. What events had immediately preceded the temptation 
of Jesus? 2, In the first temptation, what shows Satan’s ap- 
preciation of our physical needs? 3. In the second temptation, 
what shows his appreciation of religious character? 4. In 
the third temptation, what shows his appreciatien of human 
ambition? 5. What sure defenses in temptation do we dis- 
cover in this lesson ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





TEMPTED LIKE AS WE ARE. 





THE WEAPONS. THE SHIELD. 
HUNGER. FAITH 
DOUBT. IN GOD'S 

AMBITION. WORD. 





MORE THAN CONQUERORS, THROUGH HIM. 














TEMPTED TO DOUBT 


ROVIDENCE. 
GOD'S ROMISES. 


LAN. 








LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 








HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Soldiers of Christ, arise.’’ 

** How firm a foundation.” 

“ Gird on the gospel armor.” 
“Stand up, stand up for Jesus,” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This is a lesson that brings Jesus very near to every one of 
us. Allofusaretemptable. All of us have struggles with 
temptation. And when we learn that Jesus was tempted in 
various ways, we are sure of his sympathy with us in our 
struggles with temptation. 

The temptations which Jesus was called to meet are temp- 
tations which beset us all. He was tempted to distrust his 
Father's word, and to seek some material proof of its truth. 
We are constantly tempted to think that a loaf of bread is a 
surer proof of God’s blessing, than a promise of God that we 
shall not go hungry. The spirit of Jesus will enable us to 
ttiumph over this temptation, 

Jesus was tempted to presume on God’s promises, and to 
run risks that he was not called, in the providence of God, to 
encounter. All of us are similarly tempted. We are prone 
to think that if we run into dangers unnecessarily we can 
depend on God’s love to keep us from harm. The example 
of Jesus shows us how to resist this temptation. 

As Jesus was tempted to choose his own way of working 
for good, instead of accepting God’s way as pointed out to 
him, so we are tempted to think that some other way than 
God’s may bring about better results than could come from 
doing just as God directs. Thus it is, for instance, that Satan 
prompts men of God to think that there may be a gain from 
a lie which will justify ite use,—especially if it gives one 
control of “all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them.” The answer of Jesus to this temptation is the only 
answer fit for any one to use: “ Get thee hence, Satan.” 

And if we struggle successfully with our temptations, God 
will send the angels to minister unto us, for our strengthen- 
ing and our cheer. 








ADDED POINTS. 


. If Satan dared tempt Jesus, no one of us can hope to be 
free from his assaults, 

1 Nore.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 





that Baten did not give up the conflict ? (Lake 4:18.) How, 


Being apart from our fellows does not shield us from 
spiritual dangers. 

There are special dangers from fasting, as there are special 
dangers from fulness. 

Unless we can trust a promise of God, we can have -no 
satisfactory proof of his goodness in material benefits. 

God will take care of us as long as we are doing his work 
for him; but we have no right to expect God’s care of’ us 
when we choose our own lot for ourselves. 

There are bright visions of gain when Satan points the 
outlook in his service; but there is really no gain in being 
outside of the path of service for God. 

If we will resist Satan, God will send his messengers of 
comfort to us. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


SCHOLARS GRADING THEMSELVES. 


Every Sunday-school is, in one sense, a graded school, 
There is at least a grading in the separation of olderand 
yeunger scholars, with a corresponding treatment of the 
lesson, In Sunday-school parlance, however, “grading” 
usually means the use of supplemental lessons in the 
various departmente of the school, the scholar being 
“ promoted” from grade to grade if he can recite the sup- 
plemental lessons of each. The hand-books on grading 
issued by the denominational publishing houses are 
chiefly of this nature. Many Sunday-schools, also, pre- 
pare their own supplemental lessons, These are five- or 
ten-minute exercises, distinct from the study of the Sun- 
day’s lesson, 

But grading based in any sense upon the study of the 
lesson itself is not so common. In the First Presbyte- 
rian Sunday-school of Germantown, Pennsylvania,—the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Wood, pastor,—the method of study by 
printed questions, with blanks for written answers, is 
being again tested with gratifying results. The superin- 
tendent, Mr. William Sidebottom, says that, in a long 
experience as superintendent, he has never tried any- 
thing that was better received or promised more in per- 
manent results; and, as ‘the scholars and teachers are 
virtually grading themselves by the quality of their 
written work,” this may result in a rearrangement of 
classes according to the quality of individual work. 

It should be remembered that these are weekly ques- 
tions on the current International lessons, and not on 
special courses; that the questions are home-made, pre- 
pared by a member of the school, and aiming to suit local 
conditions; and that every week each scholar’s paper is 
critically examined by competent’ persons, and marked 
without partiality in accordance with a fixed standard, 
the errors at the same time being noted on the papers, 
and deficiencies supplied. 

Every Sunday the question-blanks for the next Sun- 
day’s lesson are given out by classes, each class having a 
large envelope for holding the question-papers of all its 
scholars, on the outside of which is a list of their names, 
The scholars take the papers home, answer the questions 
in writing during the week,—being encouraged to get 
their parents’ assistance,—and return their papers the 
following Sunday to their teachers. The same lesson, 
being the lesson of the day, is then taken up in theclass, 
which fixes the impressions of the work done at home 
the preceding week. On this Sunday, also, the ques- 
tion-papers of the week before, which have been exam- 
ined and marked, are returned to the owners, and are 
eagerly scanned by each scholar, to see whether his mark 
is one (“ Distinguished”), two (“ Meritorious”), three 
(“Worthy of Mention, Division 1”), or four (“ Worthy 
of Mention, Division 2”). There is also an announce- 
ment, from the desk, of the ten or twelve “ best classes,” 
whose work on the papers now being returned showed 
the highest averages. A printed report is made quar- 
terly, of the standing of each class as “distinguished,” 
etc., and of each individual by name. The work is open 
to the teachers and scholars of the intermediate and main 
schools, and to the teachers of the primary department, 

The question-paper is a folder of four pages, five or 
six inches square. Each question is followed by a blank 
space for the answer. The first page has the title, as 
may be seen from a recent paper: 





No. 29. 
Third Quarter. 
LEssON FOR JULY 22, 1894, 


FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
Matthew 2: 13-23. 
GOLDEN Text: “The Lord shall preserve thy going out and 
thy comiog in” (Psa. 121 : 8). 
CATECHISM QUESTION : 
Q. 86. What is faith in Jesus Christ? 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace, whereby we re 
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ceive and rest upon him alone for salvation, as he is 
offered to us in the gospel. 
DalLy READINGS: 
Mon.—Ineffective Plotting and Violence (Matt. 2 : 1-23). 
. Tues.—‘ Take Counsel Together Against the Lord” (Psa. 
2 : 1-12). 
Wed,—God’s Will Done (Acts 4 : 13-31). 
Thur.—“ Ye Cannot Overthrow It” (Acts 5 : 17-39). 
Fri.—Prophecy (Jer. 31 : 1-17). 
Sat.—The Nazarene (John 1 : 35-51). 
Sun.—Safety (Rom. 8 : 26-39). 
PENN O TRDMID, corcccaces cescveses sénre vocedinde veapedebencnccee evtees obegecnee 
SEY abceve csdsesernensbe 
SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
FIRST, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
GERMANTOWN. 


It will be noticed, in the questions of the same paper, 
given below, that, besides those which both “ Juniors 
and Seniors” are expected to answer, several special 
ones are added for the “Seniors.” A difficult question 
is sometimes met, also, by a foot-note containing a quota- 
tion from one of the lesson-writers or commentators on 
the passage. 

LESSON QUESTIONS, TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR. 
. Who were “ they” in the first verse of the lesson? _What 

had they been doing? (Matt. 2: 11, 12.) 

. What is the lesson title? What caused the “ flight into 

Egypt”? (Matt. 2 : 18, 14.) 

. Verse 16. In what way had Herod been “ mocked ”’ by the 

wise men? (Matt, 2:7, 8, 12.) 

. What did. he do about it? (Matt. 2 : 16.) 
. Just what was Herod’s reason for killing the children ? 
. Until what event did Joseph, Mary, and Jesus stay in 

Egypt? (Matt. 2: 19-21.) 

. Why did they not return to Bethlehem ? (Matt, 2 : 22.) 
. What place then became Jesus’ home? Where is it on the 

map? (Matt. 2 : 23.) 

. Can we trust God to care for us as he did for the child 

Jesus? (1 Pet, 5, 6,7; Rom, 8 : 31.) 


SENIOR. 

. Verse 14. About how long was this after the flight out of 
Egypt (the Exodus) under Moses? 

b. About how long after Jesus’ birth did Herod die? 

. What are the three prophecies mentioned in the lesson? 
(Matt. 2: 15; Hos, 11:1. Matt. 2:17,18; Jer. 31 ; 15. 
Matt. 2: 23; note, below.) 

. Could Herod possibly have succeeded in killing Jesus? 
Why not? Pilate did? (John 7 : 30; Luke 24: 44, 45; 
Matt, 26 : 52-54; John 10: 17, 18.) 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


RECENT SOCIAL SCIENCE BOOKS* 


Mr. Ward’s previous book on Dynamic Sociology, 
while too technical to reach a wide public, gave him 
standing as an original thinker and a keen critic among 
those who were specially interested in these topics. On 
one point, however, Mr. Ward failed to make the im- 
pression he desired. The conception of natural economic 
law, once so dominant, has in this age fallen into dis- 
repute, through the exaggerations of it by the orthodox 
economists, and the consequent reaction of the now 
dominant school. Instead of drifting with the times, 
Mr. Ward sought to vindicate this conception as the 





* The Psychic Factors of Civilization. By Lester F. Ward, author 

of “ Dynamic Sociology.’ .8vo, pp. xxi, 369. Boston: Ginn &Co. $2. 

The Political Economy of Natural Law. By Henry Wood, author 

of “*God’s Image in Man," etc, 12mo, pp. 305. Boston : Lee & Shep- 
ard, $1.25. 

The Distribution of Wealth. By Professor John R. Commons, of 

ee 12mo, pp. x, 258. New York: Macmillan & 
1.75. 


Social Peace : A Study of the Trade Union Movement in England. 
pe? Dr. G. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, with a Preface to the English 
ition. Translated by C. M. Wicksteed, B.A., and edited by 
Graham Wallas, M.A., Oxford. 12mo, pp. xx, 300. London: Swan 
nenschein & Co.; New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

Socialism, from Genesis to Revelation. By the Rev. F. M. Sprague. 
12mo, pp. xxii, 498. Boston: Lee and Shepard. $1.75. 

The New Redemption: A Call tothe Church to Reconstruct Society 
According to the Gospel of Christ. By George D. Herron, the E. D. 
Rand Professor of Applied Christianity in lowa College. Author of 
“The Larger Christ.”’ etc. 16mo, pp. 176. New York and Boston: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 

SubCoelum : A Sky-Built Human World. By A. P. Russell. 16mo, 
pp. 267. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

The Rights of Women: A Comparative Study in History and 
Legislation. By M. Ostrogorski. Translated under the author's 
supervision. 12mo, pp. xv, 232. London: Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.; New York : Charies Scribner's Sons. $1. 

Some Practical Considerations on the Subject of Capital and Labour, 
with the Bearing of Christianity on the Subject. By George Hague. 
8vo, paper, pp. 42. Montreal: * Witness’’ Printing House. 

Bimetallism : A Tractforthe Times. By President Francis Walker, 
of the Boston Institute of Technology. Svo, paper, pp. 24. Boston. 

Address by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. [on the new Silver 
Policy of the East Indian Government], Mansion House, London, 
August 3, 1898. 8vo, paper, pp. 21. 

A Novel Proposition (No. 2), Showing How the Rate of Wages (in 
Manufacturing Centers) and the Demand for Skilled Labor is In- 
fluenced by the Cost of Transportation on Farm Products. By 
David Lubin. 8vo, pores. pp. 6. Sacramento, Cal. May be ob- 
tained free of charge by addressing the author. 
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to divest it of the mechanical character given it by the 
orthodox. He found his audience willing to give him a 
hearing on secondary points, but not on this. So, in his 
new work, The Psychic Factors of Civilization, he re- 
turns to the theme, and seeks to put his contention on a 
footing which cannot be assailed. He deals successively 
with the subjective and the objective elements of the 
problem, and makes important contributions to the 
study of the human mind (in which he comprehends 
both intellect and feelings), as well as of the elements of 
the social structure. 

Mr. Wood, in The Political Economy of Natural Law, 
finds himself on much the same ground. He also had 
pursued the same theme in an earlier volume,—Natural 
Law in the Business World (1887). He avoids some of 
the exaggerations of the earlier economists by keep- 
ing in mind that society is an organism, in which, 
“if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it.” 
But he would have reached safer ground if he had kept 
this biologieal principle more steadily in view, as it 
would have saved him from some false analogies drawn 
from the sphere of physics. He gives some wise sugges- 





tions as to our social difficulties, especially in urging 
the need of more direct personal contact of employers 


| and employed. 


Professor Commons, author of The Distribution of 
Wealth, belongs to the new “‘ Historical” school of econo- 
mists, which started from Réscher, of Leipsic, in oppo- 
sition to the theory of natural law, and now looks to 
Béhm-Bawerk, of Vienna, and others of the Austrian 
school, as the most fruitful and illuminative of writers. 
The subject of Distribution has been neglected greatly by 
English writers, Their supposed contribution to it, the 
law of “ diminishing returns in agriculture,” and the re- 
lated law of rent, have been badly shattered by the 
critical fire of the new school, as also recently by the 
Duke of Argyle in his Unseen Foundations of Society. 
But the American economists Carey and Atkinson have 
traversed this field with results not always unlike those 
reached by Professor Commons. Yet one does not ob- 
serve any reference to their work. Some of his own 
practical conclusions remind one of the fault of his 
school,—their leaning toward socialism. Thus he would 
remedy the displacement of labor by improvements in 
machinery through publie works. 

It is not so long since trade unions were regarded, in 
both England and America, as nearly unmitigated evils. 
On the continent of Europe this feeling still prevails 
among the employing classes, It is to show them that 
the unions are a means to the general elevation of work- 
men, and to social peace between masters and men, that 
Dr. Schulze-Gaevernitz wrote a big book in German, 
which now appears in a condensed English translation,— 
Social Peace. There are many in our own country who 
need the light he casts on the subject, and who first need 
to recognize that the chief end of national economy is 
not the accumulation of capital, but the fair share of the 
workman in the joint product of labor and capital. 

Mr. Sprague’s Socialism, from Genesis to Revelation, 
is a type of books which are doing a great deal of social 
harm, by superficial and ill-considered handling of social 
questions. The old economists were open to the charge 
of keeping their heads in their hearts. Writers like this 
one get their hearts into their heads. They see the side 
of the case which appeals to their sympathies as men 
and as Christians, They do not see other elements of at 
least equal weight, and the neglect of which leads to the 
most disastrous results. Mr. Sprague, indeed, seems to 
see. He walks right up to such questions as what so- 
cialism would make of the family relation and of personal 
liberty, although nothing can be clearer than that both 
would be given whatever shape and limits seemed most 
expedient to the average man. 

There is a great deal of truth in Dr. Herron’s theory 
of redemption, but his book, The New Redemption, is 
interpenetrated by a fallacy, which appears in the very 
title. The Church is not called to “reconstruct society” 
by any direct or purposeful action, any more than her 
Founder did. It is not called to be a “ judge and a 
divider” between classes any more than between indi- 
viduals, and it represents a kingdom which is not co- 
ordinate with those of this world. “The longest way 
round is the shortest way home” is a saying of mother- 
wit which has a truth in spiritual matters, but which 
this new school of social theologians ignore. It is by 
the indirect results of its teaching that society is to bé 
redeemed. That teaching has a social bearing which 
has been neglected, and Dr. Herron may do good service 
by insisting that the church’s message is to be not less 


——<—<—<———= 
there. He asks her practically to forsake the mipj 

of the Word and serve tables, at which not only th, 
widows and the orphans, but all the needy and depen. 
dent shall be fed. From this point of view he denounce, 
the church as un-Christian, and as misrepresenting 
Christ, when the utmost that can be charged upon it jy 
an imperfect representation of him, which yet is mor 
perfect than in the church of any past age. And the 
representation would be far less perfect in a society 
which had swept away the existing social order, de. 
nounced by Dr. Herron, and which had adopted the only 
alternative in sight,—the socialism which must folloy 
when Dr. Herron has sent “the sacred rights of 
property” to th same limbo as “the divine right of 
kings.” Under that coveted regime the world would 
not be troubled with radical criticism, such as the 
present system tolerates in Dr. Herron and his like 
The average judgment of the average mind would be ay 
intolerant as omnipotent, and the system such subyer. ' 
sive criticism had helped to bring about would put, i 
gag on the critics. 

The building of social “utopias” is so pleasing ap 
employment, that books of this class would make , | 
library. Mr. Russell’s Sub-Coelum is a very attractive 
specimen of utopian literature. The author is a man of 
fine culture, literary tastes, and a reasonable livelines 
of interest in social problems, His book is superior to 
those whose horizon is bounded by economic considers. 
tions. The weak side of the scheme he describes is his 
failure to appreciate the obstacles to moral growth, and 
the shallowness of his religious theory. 

A really reasonable book on the conservative side of 
the Woman’s Rights controversy is supplied by Dr, 
Ostrogoski’s work, The Rights of Women, which received 
the first prize from the Paris Law Faculty as the best 
essay they received on the subject. The author recog. 
nizes the fact that in many ways women have been 
cramped in the enjoyment of their natural (or individual) 
rights. But he gives weighty reason for acquiescing ia 
the refusal to them of political rights, which are the 
creation of society for its own social administration. 

Mr. Hague’s pamphlet on Capital and Labor iss 
Young Men’s Christian Association address, in whic 
he draws on his personal experiences, and argues aginst 
utopias and un-Christian attempts at social regenersim. 

The pamphlets of President Walker and Mr. Balfour, 
on Bimetallism and the Silver Policy, are associated 
with the rise of a strong bimetallist sentiment in Boston. 
The first-named writer always has defended the equal use 
of both metals in the coinage of the civilized world, and 
finds fresh arguments in the existing situation of affain. 
The latter predicted results from the East Indian change 
of policy which time has verified. 

Mr. Lubin, in his pamphlet, A Novel Proposition, 
wants a parcels-post for the benefit of our farmers, to 
enable them to reach their customers at the lowest 
expense. 








Fra Paolo Sarpi: The Greatest of the Venetians. By the 
Rev. Alexander Robertson, author of “Count Campello 
and Catholic Reform in Italy.” (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
xxii, 196. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1.50.) 


The title of this book challenges criticism. The Ser- 
vite monk was certainly a noteworthy man, But it is 
a fair question whether he can be given a place among 
really great men. True, he defended very ably, ia 
1606-7, the island republic in its temporary resistance t 
the Roman Curia. ‘He wrote a series of ably critical 
works which dealt with the history and the policy of the 
Curia, It may be asked, has Dr. Robertson not followed 
Burnett in describing Bedell as laboring to strengthen 
the resistance of Venice to the papal interdict? Sarpi did 
not reach Venice until the quarrel had been composed. 
Sarpi seems to have made little permanent impress up 
the religious character of his adopted city, and his i” 
fluence in his time was confined to the council chamber, 
and did not touch the hearts of the people, He was 2° 
Luther, no Calvin, not even a Carlo Borromeo oF § 
Filipo Neri. Is there warmth of fervor in his work, 
with all its cleverness? If pe has had the admiration of 
scholars, he has not of peoples. Mr. Robertson retells the 
story in a way which enhances its interest. Although 
his estimate of the man may seem, to some, exagg®™* 
tive, it must be admitted that his citations give stre? 
to his estimates. Mr. Robertson claims that forces hav? 
been at work for centuries to hide Sarpi and his work 
from public view. Galileo called him “ My father and 
my master,” and the same Galileo said that no ™# 
in Europe surpassed Sarpi in mathematics. 400% 
pendente called him “The oracle of this century.” Por 
of Naples spoke his praise as “The ornament of light 


” 








broad than that of her Founder. But he does not stop 


not only of Venice, but of Italy, and of the whole wo 
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——_————— 
And so he anticipated Locke in meta- 
physics, and Kepler in certain of his dis- 
coveries. The book considers Sarpi as 
scholar, professor, provincial and procura- 
tor, scientist and philosopher, theological 
counsellor, martyr, statesman, author, “ in 
tomb and on pedestal.” Dr. Robertson 
has for many years been a resident of 
Venice, and his conclusions are entitled to 
serious consideration. 


> gravels in a Tree-Top. By Charles Conrad 


Abbott. (12mo, oP 215. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) 


The Friendship of Nature: A New England 
Chronicle of Birds and Flowers, By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. (18mo, pp. 238. New 
York : Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 


These two pretty books belong to a class 
whose rapid growth in recent years is 
matter for congratulation. Richard Jef- 
feries is the great master in this field ; 
but John Burrougps, Olive Thorne Miller, 
and Dr. Abbott are his worthy compeers 
in America. This last writer has the 
advantage of having to himself the flora 
and fauna of the Delaware valley, which 
differs decidedly from that of the slower 
springs and shorter summers of New York 
and New England. He includes in his 
range of interest aboriginal and colonial 
archeology, and is a high authority in the 
former. Dr. Abbott writes with a direct- 
ness and simplicity which possess a sort 
of Quakerly charm. He is too intent on 
the living flowers and their still more liv- 
ing friends on wing and hoof, to go hunt- 
ing for flowers of rhetoric. His observa- 
tion is close and skilful ; his results always 
trustworthy. He warns against the waste 
of Arbor Day, in the matter of planting 
trees where no tree, or none of that species, 
will grow; and for the same reason depre- 
ates transplanting generally, Nature 
knows best. This book is the prettiest of 


Yisvorks in manufacture ‘and -finish, and ; 


isnot a whit behind any in interest.—— 
Miss Wright’s book, as might be expected, 
has more of sentiment than Dr. Abbott’s. 
It also is the work of an interested ob- 
server, though of a less trained student. 
Itwould be interesting to compare Miss 
Wright’s “Story of a Garden” with Dr. 
Abbott’s “ Old-Fashioned Garden,” and 
tosee how much more distinct is the im- 
pression of fact left by his picture, and 
how much more felt the “ atmosphere ” of 
hers, Of the two types, each is excellent. 


Camp-Fire Musings : Life and Good Times in 
the Woods. By William C. Gray, Ph.D. 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. 304. New York: 
A.D. F, Randolph & Co. Chicago: The 
Interior Co. $1.50.) 


Dr. Gray is better known as the wise 
and witty editor of The Interior than 
among the makers of books. But he can 
make a book which grave people will love 
for its tender humanity; and merry people 
for its innocent and irrepressible fun. And 
then the special classes who love wood life, 
fishing, and hunting, will welcome him as 
of kin with Izaak Walton, Richard Jef- 
feries, and others who loved the open air 
and the free life it offers. The doctor 
evidently enjoys them all the more for the 
Contrast they offer to life in Chicago, but 
talks as though he held a brief for Rous- 
‘eau. But, like all modern Rousseaus, he 
takes to the woods a very large slice of 
civilized comfort to make the life under 
the trees palatable. He even carries his 
theory of the best life into the next world: 

We do not want to go to the New Jeru- 
talew,—that is, not to live there. There 
Will be too many people, too much noise, 
‘0 much theology and philosophy, and 
maybe politics, ... No city heaven for us. 

do hot expect to see such men as Dr. 

ithrow and Dr. Johnson in that land 
more than once a year, I don’t know 
about Dr, McPherson ; I think he has in 


tian. Butthereis no hope for Johnson,— 
he goes to Saratoga.” 


The Jur.gle Book. By Rudyard Kipling. (16mo, 
ray 303. New York: The Century Co. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s best bid for im- 
mortality is in this book,—a group of ani- 
mal stories which originally appeared in 
St. Nicholas. Good fables are among the 
rarest achievements of civilizéd men. 
They are constantly published, but, in 
three centuries, Fontaine’s are almost the 
only ones which have lasted. The rest, 
Bidpai in various forms, sop, and Rey- 
nard the Fox, like “‘Uncle Remus,” are 
the work of the pyimitive mind. Mr. 
Kipling knows intimately the jungle and 
village life of India, and he has used his 
best genius in setting in this scene brief 
dramas of homely morals which will 
entrance children, and are sound, whole- 
some, and deserve a place in the first fifty 
volumes bought for a Sunday-school li- 
brary, in spite of the disadvantage of 
placing on its shelves the work of one all 
of whose remaining work one would not 
give children. The work has small touch 
of local Hindoo folk-lore as laid bare in 
Ram Behari Lal’s Bengal Folk-Tales, 
save in one or two motifs. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


The review of A Memorial of Albert 
Gallatin Palmer, D.D., which appeared in 
The Sunday School Times for May 19, 
1894, erroneously stated that the price of 
this book, which bears the imprint of The 
American Baptist Publication Society, 
was one dollar. The correct price is one 
dollar and fifty cents. 


The Congregational Sunday-School and 
Poblishing Society announce that, about 
September 1, they will publish a new com- 
prehensive Concordance to the Holy 
Scriptures, prepared by the Rev. J. B. R. 
Walker. The publishers claim that the 
book will have fifty thousand more refer- 
ences than Cruden’s Complete Concor- 
dance. It is to bealphabetical throughout, 
all words, including proper names and 
appellatives, being in one list. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1894. 


Chautauqua (Int. Executive Com- 

mittee meeting, Int, Field 

Workers’ conference)......... August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham......... August 21-23 
Kentucky, at Russelville............ August 28-30 
Pennsylvania, at Huntingdon...... October 9-11 
New Brunswick, at Frederickton..October 16-18 
Ontario, at Belleville...............+ October 23-25 
Southern California, at Ventura... November 5-7 
Michigan, at Grand Rapids......... November 13 
Connecticut (biennial), at New 

London........+++00 Veccseesse November 13-15 








OREGON STATE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION. 


BY F, R. COOK. 


That Oregon has a state Sunday-school 
association will be surprising news to 
many of our good Eastern friends, who 
are still picturing us as away off in that 
hazy, turbulent West, somehow associated 
most distinctly with Puget Sound, Alaska, 
Irving’s “Astoria,” and rain. That the 
association, in its nthe years of existence, 
has hardly passed beyond its infancy is a 
matter of surprise and regret to many of 
us. But numerous difficulties lie in the 
way of organized work. 





the making of a good camping Chris- 


distances. Oregon’s area is better realized 
by comparison with other states than by 
the abstract statement of the number of 
square miles. When it is remembered 
that the states of Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and New York, could be fitted 
into Oregon, with room for three or four 
Rhode Islands in the chinks, or that New 
York and Pennsylvania together would 
not cover it, we begin to grasp its geo- 
graphical greatness. Yet the population 
of the state is less than one-tenth of that 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Cascade range of mountains practi- 
cally divides the state east and west, the 
only pass through which is the gorge of 
the Columbia. West of the mountains, in 
the Willamette valley, Sunday -school 
work has been’ going on for over a half 
century, although there are still found 
many places within a day’s ride of rail- 
road where no gospel services are regu- 
larly held, and where the Sunday-school 
missionary is gladly welcomed. This is 
the populous section of the state, and of 
the eighteen counties included in this dis- 
trict twelve have county organizations. 
East of the Cascades the great extent of 
territory is devoted to stock-raising and 
mining, and is very thinly settled, except- 
ing along the line of the railway skirting 
the north and east boundaries. Of the 
fourteen counties embraced in the latter 
district, but two have Sunday-school as- 
sociations. 

It is evident that there is plenty of room 
for growth. But with the very conserva- 
tive nature of many of the early settlers, 
which our restful climate has not changed 
in their children, and with the compara- 
tively great distances to be traveled, with 
railway fares at four cents per mile and 
stage fares at ten, and with the country 
roads in most localities almost impassable 
in winter, the work of organization pro- 
ceeds slowly. 

So far as is indicated by the records of 
the state association, until the present 
year there has never been anything ap- 
proaching a complete enrolment of the 
schools. As a consequence, the largest 
percentage of population in Sunday- 
schools with which Oregon has heretofore 
been credited in the international statistics 
is ten per cent, there being but twelve 
other states-and territories with a lower 
percentage. On May 1 of this year the 
secretary had 860 schools enrolled, with a 
total membership of 67,547, which brings 
the showing up to 214 per cent, or four 
per cent above the average of the United 
States, there being but six states with a 
higher rate. During the past two months 
thirty more schools have been added to 
the roll, indicating that the list is yet in- 
complete. 

A recent visit from Field Superinten- 
dent Reynolds, of Peoria, who spoke at 
ten different points in the state, has re- 
sulted in arousing a new interest in many 
who had become indifferent. We are 
taking hold with fresh vigor on all sides. 
Nearly every organized county has held a 
convention this year, or will do so before 
November. Our last state convention was 
regarded as the best ever held, in all re- 
spects. We are giving especial attention 
to district organization. Several counties 
have taken it up, and more will do so dur- 
ing the year. Township associations, 
strictly speaking, are not practicable in 
this country, owing to the “lay of the 
land.” Five of the unorganized counties 
have a sufficient number of schools to 
sustain a good association, and the ef- 
fort will be made to have most or all of 
these organized during the coming fall. 
The practice has recently been adopted 
by the state executive committee of having 
a member present at each of the county 


being given to spreading a knowledge of 
the association and its work through the 
press of the state. In this manner many 
have learned this year that there is a state 
association, and that it is designed for 
broader purposes than merely the holding 
of an annual convention. A small pam- 
phlet, briefly outlining the condition of the 
state, and giving an account of the last 
state convention, has recently been issued 
and widely circulated. 

These would be only matters of course 
in better organized states, but each of 
these represents an advance step with us, 
and may be suggestive to other states no 
stronger thanwe. With Divine guidance, 
we expect to move forward with firmer 
tread, , 
Portland, Oregon, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discownts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year, An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Loughing babies are loved by everybody. 
Good-nature in children is rare, unless they are 
healthy. Those raised on the Gail Borden le 
Brand Condensed Milk are comparatively free from 
sickness. This milk is so easily prepared that im- 
proper feeding is inexcusable, 


THE WESTMINSTER SERIES © 
Lesson Helps ana 
Illustrated Papers 
Edited by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


Editorial Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and S. S. Work. 














School Subscriptions to 





The Teacher - - - g0 cents @ year. 
The Senior Quarterly ~ 2 es 
Tho Intermediate Quarterly i2 ‘ ee 
The Primary Q rly « 6 os 
The Lesson ~ ~ A es 
Primary Lessons - - 5 se oe 
The Card - ~ 1 ” o 

— - x bed ii) 





Forward, ones a month, 1g cents a year. 
ed w ce iad . 30 Li La 
The Sabbath School Visitor, once a month, toc. 
o oe “ o twice Lt) 20 
Morning Star, - onceamonth, 5 
“ “ - twice o 10 
The Sunbeam, - weekly, <= 20 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent. 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


~2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gene “OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS, 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00, 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 








33 East 17th Street, - New York. 
CRAFTS’ “SABBATH FOR MAN” — 
ostage 15 cts. extra). 


uced to 85 cts. (PF 
is“ Civil Babbath ” 35 cents, postpaid. 
* Reading the Bible with Relish,” 15 cents. 
Warp & Drummond, 711 Broadway, New York. 


APPROVED BOOKS. 


A list of 560 sent for 2-cent stamp. 
Goodenough & Woglom Co.,122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ELECT SONGS No. 2. 
By F.N. PeLousnet, D.D.,and Husert P. Mam, 
for the devotional meeting and the Sunday-school, 
Cloth, $40 per 100. 
bat rune 47 kling,wide-eawake 
y Dr. W. ANE. Fresh, spar . 
Sunday-school music. Boards, per 100. 
THE BIGLOW 4&@ MAIN CO., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOOD’S ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. No. 8 


Contains two apprapriate anthems for Sunday-school. 
$3 per 100. Send ten cents for samples of this line of 
pieces. JON J. 800D 1024 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 
Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musicat 


Visrrog. containing anthems. 
THE JOuN CHURCH co., Cincinnati, 0. 

















In ordering joods, or in maki ‘inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this x 
will oblige the publishers, as well ai the aden 








Ours is truly a country of magnificent 








conventions, Especial attention is also | in Zhe Sunday 


tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement - 
Schoot Times. 
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_PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT._ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new su 
ers, These rates include postage : 
ONE COPY, OME VEAT,,...........:-cccreeresengeeerseeeeeeee Pl OO 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
an 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


We make a Soocie of Foot and Hand Power | 
Me. Tricycles for IPPLES and INVALIDS. Send) 
for Catalogues and Prices. 





[Vol. XXXVI, No. gq; 













* 
fF”) Health,Strength and Recreation 
> For Old or Young 
Tall or Short 


Heavy or Light 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE for Elderly and Weak 








ig by or any set of teachers, or o 8, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
8) cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent portly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achool get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
Others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
me age ciubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
hat large Pamuress may be divided into smaller 
packages of fi 


ve or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for kage clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


age. 

"Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the pesporSenate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

eas the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 

ma kage to a a address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six monthstorun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to chan : 
club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, a8 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

ged should be careful to name, not only the post- 

to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 

which it has been sent. Aji addresses should include 
both county and state. 

if ao subscription is renewed by some other per 
Bon n the one who sent the prostane subscriptio 
Buch person will oblige the lisher by stating t 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last rb 


yea 
ate pace oy not ne erat to 7. y Sapecrmer beyond 
me for, unless by specia vest. e 
} ad for club will invariabl be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 


Enough copies of any one issue of the r to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent , Upon application. 


is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. 
a” 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The School Times will be sent to any of the 
quanthisaelresed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 


‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pegere must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one , Whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. 


or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 

apes 50 be nailed disect from Fatladsipita te the 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

P. 0. Box 1550. 
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Alaska Sto 


NICKEL PLATED, 






Y Hardware, and House Furnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts, 


’ ICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 
A-CORN SALVE #27734, 


REMOVES THE TOER-CORN EVERY 


4 TRIAL SIZE BOX 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP: 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., . PHILADELPHIA, 


- BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Ite merits as a WASH BLUE pevoheee fully tested 


and +2. of keepers. Your 
i sale. him foi 

Sirs: WiLTBERGER, Prop 23a°hbdSt, Pol. Pa 

Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers. 

Keep the throat moist and voice clear. Mailed for 2c. 

PHREN F. WHITMAN & SON, 












FAY MFG. CO. 
14 East Broad Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Buys our da sr 


te 





sce Mae 
handle. Male of best mate- 
for 3 years. 


~ 
and one steam beat 





erence 
hatwo 











Wing, freezing, somnambulism, and chokin; 
swe) owing, ofte accidenta! death. 





in 
n cause 4 
one accident policy covers such fatal injuries (it 
covers also those ordinarily covered) : The Ex- 
tension Ful a ity Policy of ‘ 
The United States Mutual Accident 
Association, 


320, 322, and 344 Broapway, New York. 
CHARLES B. Peet, Pres. Ww. Bro. SmirTa, Sec. 


























To sell Bushnell’s 
Perfect Let 
Book 


Ladies’ TRICYCLES 





Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 208 and 310 WaLNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
i ° 
8) LOANS Parsiie'igoia. Secured by aret len 
onc 
0 CO., TACOMA, WASH. 
WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS ? 
for us, jes can do as wellas gentiemen. Address 
8. I, BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
© press required. 
s. Pe Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN | 
Oo sraes. aceme IRbEsT Mit ar es. for references. 
If 80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
GENTS WANTED isrisedes 

















Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 








THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk 


Connellsville, Pa. 
Gentlemen:—I have been troubled with 
os ia for some years. I have been using 
ellin’s Food for some time, and find it very 
nourishing ; being forced to live entirely on 
liquids, Mellin’s Food is just exactly what I 
need Yourstruly, James F. BEATTIE. 


. 















Salem, Ore. 
We have a boy 9 months old who has been 
taking Mellin’s F for 8 months; he is 
healthy and*happy. McCaaBL. 


END fer our book, “The Care and 
SEeoding of Infants,” mailed 


Dotiber-Saadaie'Gs.. Bacaa, Mass 
The Booklet ine 5,P,5,W, 


Contains hints valuable to all 
“Save the 


wearers of spectacles and eye- 
¢ pieces’ 








glasses. Write for one. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 
Manuf’g Optician, 
je 104 EB. 23d St., New York. 
‘HOW TO EARN $1002 moth, AGENTS WANTED 


Hundreds of te ing $100. 
agents are now earn: sO: G0. 














ours Write at once for Circulars to 

A. BD. WORTHINGTON & OO., Hartford, Conn. 
BOOK AGENT'S civis Giaspondien 
of Universal Knowl 


. with instructions, 
only 10 cents. Special terms to stadents. 


B12. FrRanKLIN SQuaRE Brs_x Hovse, Phila, Pa. 

















The Knightly Soldier. 
ife 


Price, $r. This is the 
Union. 
associations. 


The Blood Covenant. 


An 


pages (554 8% inches). Price, $2 


Kadesh-barnea. 


and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 
A Lie Never Justifiable. 


oy 
and of centuries of discussion. 
published, Price, gr. 


A book of 


Friendship the Master-Passion. 


a force inthe world. 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 
revised edition. 
e-story of an exceptionally fine specimen 
ust the book for wide-awake young men, 


Scripture. This is not, ny A 
treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
4 southern boundary of the Holy Land. The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 

and for the unlearned Bible reader. It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usu 

experience of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 


of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
250 pages (47 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. Just 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 
JOHN D WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A book on the nature and his- 
tory of friendship, and its place as 
and enclosed ina box, Price, $3. 


23 pages (5348 inches), illustrated, 
: the best student-soldier of the 
for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 
speaking, a theological 
tested. A book of 390 


478 pages (714X9 inches). Two maps 


A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 
thesis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 





CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








offer to Chureh Workers! J. B 


SPECIAL 


. COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers of 
CRITERION & PARABOLON MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogs free. 





Mr. I, P. Frinx, 
551 Pearl St., New York. 

DEAR SIR: 

Four concerns figured on lighting our church, 
Your estimate was the highest. We investigated all 
of them. The committee was Of the opinion that it 
was better to pay a little more and know what we 
would get, than to pay a little less and take chances. 
The fixturesare now allin, and are justright. Every- 
body is ye withthem. We don’t know but what 
we might have done ae as well with some of the 
other parties for a little less money, but we believe in 
reputation, and that the man who has been in busi- 
ness the longest, and has done the greatest business, 
gives you more for your money, and that the man 
who u makes it up at the expense of the 

Sincerely yours, 
Ww. J. Cooper, Secretary. 
By order of the Board of Trustees, 
First Presbyterian Church, 

Fuly 11, 1894. Asbury Park, N. J. 








1316 Chestnut Street, Philadeciphia, Pa. 


In ordering 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, yp Noes that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Sunday School Times. 


goods, or tn maki inquiry | 





SCHOOL’ company | 


GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 


THE | 


Send 4 cents for samples. 
SAMUEL WARD O0O., Boston, Mass. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 
Largest Manufacturers of 
ULPIT 
SUITS, 
27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend fo. aene for new 100-page 





Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture. Pulpits, Chairs. ete. 
GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swax, 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE SOCIAL QUESTION, 


[Charles A. Brinley in The Independent, } 


I’m not my brother’s keeper, 
Nor is my brother mine; 
The mutual bond lies 7 

In Fatherhood divine, 








WOMEN WORKERS IN THE 
MISSION FIELD. 


[The Rev. A. R. Buckland, M.A., in The 
Magazine.) , Sunday 


The rapid growth of public interest jp 
foreign missions may be measured in one 
way by the increased income and wider 
operations of the great societies. It may ' 
no less distinctly be traced in the organi. 
zation of special efforts. New missions ( 
have sprung up to deal with particular 
parts of the field; new methods and new | 
agencies have been called into play. Now 
women’s work in the mission field cannot , 
be called a new development of Christiay - | 
enterprise; but in the full recognition of | 
its need and its capabilities, no less tha 
in its systematic organization, it is essen. ( 
modern... . ' 


ac ~ A 

e@ are more accustomed now to the 
independent activity of women than we 
were a quarter of a century ago. We be. 
lieve more in their organizing power and 
in their capacity to think for themselya, | 
We understand better the extent ani | 
strength of the barriers which in som 
countries keep the male missionary from 
rye: the female population. Above 
all, we are come acknowledge that women 
have a duty and a privilege no less than 
men in regard to the evangelization of 
the world, and that their task is not neces 
sarily over when they have done some 
thing to swell a society’s purse. 

In thinking, however, of women’s work 
in the mission field, it must always lb 
kept in mind that missionaries’ wives, 
though they may not be counted as ma- 
bers of the staff, are still missionsa 
Their home and family duties haven» 
sarily been their first care; but these 
not kept them from rendering service of 
the highest value. There are women it- 
deed, like Mrs. Judson and Mrs, Hinderer, 
whose names will always appeal to women 
workers as names to inspire enthusiam and 
courage. There are others, such as Mn. 
Perowne, the mother of the present Bishop 
of Worcester, or Mrs. Williams, widow 
of the first Bishop of Waiapu, who bs 
lived to spend nearly seventy years in the 
field, whose foresight enabled them to be 
pioneers in educational and other work 
which has since been numbered amongst 
the commonplaces of missionary enter 
prise. Indeed the women who gave them- 
selves to work amongst their sex in the 
earlier decades of the present century de 
serve something more than the passi0g 
acknowledgement which is commonly con- 
ceded, for women’s work bad then received 
but scant encouragement or attention. 
They were not borne up by the prayer 
and sympathy of thousands of women 
home, as their modern successors are. 
They were not supported by the thought 
that the extension of women’s wor 
amongst women was being eagerly looked 
for, and that yourfg recruits were prepal 
ing to take up such new tasks as might 
offer. At home, save to the few, they 
were merged in the personalities of their 
husbands. The more honor, then, “ 
those who showed, under difficulties more 
abundant than have to be faced to-day, 
what Christian women could do in the 
mission field. 

It is the women of India whose needs 
especially invite efforts on behalf of the 
sex. The preacher from an English pul- 
pit enjoys the privilege of exhorting ™e 
and women together, either at public wor 
ship or in his people’s homes. If he bss 
a sorrow, it is that female hearers #¢ 
sometimes more abundant, and female 
helpers more readily obtained, than males. 
There are parts of the mission field 
which almost the same facility of — 
to either sex has been and still is enjoy 
In India it is otherwise. Henry pth 
found the women of the village flee ¥' 
the utmost expidition at his appro 
Nor, in too much of the great dependent: 
are circumstances widely different to-¢#) 
The one sex is unapproachable by 
other. Yet in the hands of the womet 
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of India lies the power of molding the 
character of each gen 
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«+t most impressionable years. Leupolt 
and the phe of the women fully 
recognized in his day, and that power has 
pot been less under the influence of edu- 
cation in India. Indeed, slow as the 
church of Christ has been touse the female |, 
evangelist, it cannot be said that it was 
because the missionaries in the field 
deemed female aid superfluous, or because 
they failed to recognize the barrier which 
untaught women were to the conversion 
of their husbands. + 

But what could be expected froma public 

opinion which, even amongst a professedly 
religious people, regarded foreign mis- 
sions with little more than contemptuous 
tolerance? All that the missionaries 
said as to the miseries of female life in 
India might be true, but men hardly 




















































































thought the missionary held the remedy. 
: And if there was slackness at home, there 
: was resistance in India. 
d The earliest efforts to reach the women 
" of India, running counter as they did, not 
‘ merely to the prejudice and practice of 
¥ jong centuries, but to the religious pre- 
W cepts familiar to the Hindu mind, were 
ot not readily made, It is clearly ‘under- 
. stood now by the educated native that to 
of establish a girls’ schooi is a meritorious act 
* in the eyes of European authorities. The 
nD education of girls is no longer regarded 
with the unvarying horror and amaze- 
ne ment of earlier years; but native gentle- 
1] men who felt a warm interest in the edu- 
. cation of their own sex, looked, early in 
id the twenties, with stern reprobation upon 
. the plans of Miss Cook for the instruction 
d of native girls, 
* Nevertheless, it was upon educational 
nm lines that the first systematic efforts to 
ve reach Indian women proceeded ; and still, 
n when entrance to the zenanas is so much 
n more readily obtained, it is largely educa- 
of tional effort which enables the European 
teacher to unfold her real message to her 
e hearers, But the short duration of an 
lodian girl’a school training, inevitable 
Kk whilst they marry in childhood, made it 
” imperative that the work should go be- 
' yond the limits which school instruction 
would set. The zenanas had to be entered. 
| It must be counted amongst the results of 
, the Indian Mutiny, that it so influenced 
‘ wacurrent of native thought: as.to make 
of t presence of an educational influence 
a vithin the zenana itself less repugnant to 
ét, the male mind, Thus, little by little, it 
el came about that the instruction of chil- 
nd dren was followed by the instruction of 
rs, wives and families in their own homes. 
0p Then came reminders that the women of 
ow the villages needed attention no less than 
has the women of the great towns, and within 
the the last fifteen years the village wives 
be have learned to look for the coming of 
ork the European lady, The development of 
gst interest in medical mission work has also 
ter- opened new opportunities for consecrated 
om- women in India, and here still more rapid 
the advance may with confidence be hoped for. 
de- But India has not been allowed to mo- 
sing hopolize the energies of the female mis- 
on- sionary, The noble work of Mrs. Bowen 
ved Thompson began an enterprise in Syria 
jon. Which is still amongst the most interest- 
yers ing of evangelistic organizations in which 
a at women are concerned, The Protestant 
are. missions stationed in Palestine fully recog- 
ght nize the need of women to speak where 
york men cannot, In Persia, too, zenanas are 
ked now open to the English teacher. 
par In China, where women’s work has so 
ight largely gone on side by side with that of 
they men, we have what Mr. Swanson has ven- 
heir tured to call “of all other countries... 
, the field for the mission of women.” The 
nore visit of Mrs, A. Hok to England brought 
day, home very vividly to some minds the vast 
the °pportunities presented in China, and all 
= societies interested show a disposition to 
a Fwy the number of female missionaries 
i fre. And indeed, when a representative 
pul of the China Inland Mission can travel 
ant — European escort in remote parts of 
yo a empire and teach as she goes, there 
st be opportunities. “I went,” said 
- Mrs. G. W. Clarke, in London, in 1888, 
from village to village, and from town to 
4 is re with no assistant but a Chinaman 
“ee in he a heathen, and was well received 
gel. nthe Place, never Renting an insulting 
ja ye, aren at Villages, with fifty pearte 
with and I teachin ashe as they could pack, 
ach. Gis ent g them until almost the sun 
~ . coin down, and having a distance to 
dav. ™ before our city gates closed.” 
the nt “pan, the land where much of the 
om vs ‘terature of the best age is the work of 
the “ ae the land where five or six years ago 
tion = Xperienced missionary, like Mr. War- 
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3 Popular Books 


y H. Clay Trumbull 


A Tlodel tells how an eminently successful super- 

: intendent actually did his work. . The 
Superintendent story of his ingenious methods, tireless 
activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 
tions of every live superintendent. Price, $1.00. 





This book enters into a full and practical Teaching and 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school T h ; 
teacher. It answers clearly and positively eacners 


hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 
the course of the teacher’s work. “Teaching and Teachers” has 
absolutely no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 
Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. Price, $1.00. 


A: history of the Sunday-school from. its 
Yale Lectures beginnings to the present day, giving an 
on the 


account of its origin, mission, methods, 
Sunday-School 


and auxiliaries. This book brings out 

the purposes, true position, and the possi- 
bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 
every Christian worker. Price, $1.50. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cent of the Christians were women, there 
is a field for the activities of the trained 
and cultured lady, such as no other part 
of the heathen world can show, a 
now eagerly worked not only by Euro- 
pean, but also by American agencies. 


which the fruits of work distinctively 
woman’s were gathered. 
Africa that the first unmarried women em- 
ployed by the Christian Missionary So- 
ciety sailed in 1820, Work on the Dark 
Continent lacks both the comparative 
safety and mych of the romance which 
attaches to zenana work in India; but it 
does not lack recruits. North, south, east, 
and west these women workers are to be 
found. Bishop Tucker entertains the hope 
that in the very heart of Africa, in the 
kingdom of Uganda, English women may 
presently be found at work. 


agents of all the Protestant Societies num- 
bered at least 2,500, and the total number 
of women in the field exceeded the men 
by about a thousand, They are engaged 
in teaching old and young, in training 
female agents, in the systematic visitation 
of homes, and in medical work. 


occupied by women would fail to convey 
any clear conception of the nature and the 


out of the history of a few noble women, 
to show how, as to enterprise, devotion, 


of the sex often condescendingly labeled 








first dandelion of spring. “ Run, pick it,” 
said the mother. The child ran, but pres- 
ently came back without it, ‘“ Where is 
the dandelion?” asked the mother. “Ol!” 
answered the child, “it looked right at-me 
and said, ‘ Please, little Helen, don’t pick 
me. I want to stay right here.’ I 
didn’t. pick it.” To her little sensitive 
heart the impression was just as real as if 
the flower had actually spoken the words, 

“The baby roses are crying because 
you tooked away their mama,” said a lit- 
tle child who saw the dew on a cluster of 
rosebuds from which a full-blown rose 
had been picked, and her own baby tears 
fell in sympathy. 

“The pansies all laughed, they were so 
glad when I told them I was going to ride,”’ 
said a little six-year-old, who could not 
start upon his pleasuring until he had 
told his little pansy friends, of whose sym- 
pathy he was perfectly sure. 

A little fresh-air child who was seeing 
the country for the first time, would throw 
herself upon the grass, face downward, 
and fondle and talk to each separate blade 
as she Jay there, and the sight of a grow- 
ing flower would throw her into au ecstas 
of delight. One morning she came steal- 
ing down as soon as it was light. “ Why 
didn’t you sleep, Bertha?” called the 
house-mother as she heard the chiid com- 
ingdown. ‘The leaves talked to me, and 
Icouldn’t,” answered Bertha, looking with 
eager eyes toward the opendoor, And yet 
Bertha may never know that her brother- 
poet, Sidney Lanier, years ago, wrote: 


eld 


Africa was one of the earliest fields in 


It was to West 


In May, ‘1894, the unmarried female 


But a bare recital even of all the fields 


triumphs of theirwork. I hope, therefore, 


patience, and industry, men have been well 
matched in the mission field by workers 


“Th my 


sleep I was fain of their fellowship; 
The 


ttle green leaves would not iet me 
alone in my sleep.” 


“the weaker.” 





THE CHILD POET. 


| Harriet A. Farrand, in The Chautauquan. | 


Nor will she probably ever hear of Swed- 
ish Boehme, who 


“ Never cared for plaats 
Until it happed, a-walking in the fields, 
He noticed all at once that plants could speak : 
Nay, turned with loosened tongue to talk to 
him. 


Ohildren are the born poets of nature. 
There is a kinship so deep and true, they 
live so close to ber very heart, that it 
seems sometimes as if she whispered the 


secrets to them which she will impart to 
no one else, The sunshine, the flowers, 
the breeze, are their very life and joy. 
How spontaneously they turn from their 
most cherished indoor possessions for a 
walk ora run ora frolic in the open air. 
How they seem to catch and radiate the 
sweet influences of earth und air and sky 
around them. 

Who has not seen a boy stop in his 
boisterous play and, with awe-struck face, 
gaze upon the beautiful world, drinking 
in its spirit with a kind of rapture; ora 
little girl sitting down and talking toa 
cluster of flowers as if they were her 
familiar friends? Children have the 

t’s gift of personification. Their vivid 
imagination endows everything with life, 
and they make companions of bird and 
tree, bush and flower. 


A little girl was walking with her mother | 
one day, when they saw in the grass th. | “ vestibule of heaven.” 





- near is the poet-heart to the child- 
1eart, 

“Oh!” exclaimed another fresh - air 
child, who was seeing for the first time, a 
meadow spotted with dandelions, “Oh! 
the stars have come to lie right down 
in the grass!” What poet was it who 
called the flowers the “ stars of earth”? 

A little boy stood with hushed breath 
and parted lips, listening eagerly to the 
twitter of a robin in the apple-tree. 

** Don’t make a noise,” he softly said. 
“Birdie is telling a story to the apple- 
flowers.” 

A little girl was watching a gorgeous 


sunset, when with awe-struck face she 
exclaimed, 
“© mamma, God has opened his door 


and I can see right into heaven! ” 
She did not know that some poet before 
her had likened the flaming clouds to the 
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Luxuriant Hair 


ITH a clean, wholesome scalp, free 

from irritating and scaly eruptions, 
is produced by the CuTicura Soap, the 
most effective skin-purifying and beauti- 
fying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. It 
clears the scalp and hair of crusts, scales, 
and dandruff, destroys microscopic insects 
which feed on the hair, soothes irritated 
and itching surfaces, stimulates the hair 
follicles, and nourishes the roots. 

Bold everywhere. Price, 250. Porrzn 


Dave 
anp CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. “All 
about the Skin and Hair,” free, 


A six-year-old boy was watching the 
fireworks on a Fourth of July evening. 
The full moon had just arisen, and to 
more than one observer the sharp contrast 
between God’s work and man’s was made 
strikingly apparent; but to Ernest the 
contrast was more than he could bear, 
Suddenly he exclaimed : 

* Auntie, I shouldn’t think God would 
like to have his pretty sky spoiled with 
smoke.” 

To this poet-soul the whizzing rockets 
and wheels and Roman candles were as 
nothing in comparison with “ God’s pretty 


sk Rd 

Tt is so easy to guide a little child 
along this beautiful way, to give him im- 

ressions and memories that shall be the 
joy of a lifetime. Instead of the sense- 
less rhymes that form the memory lessons 
of so many little ones, how much better it 
would be to teach them some of the sweet, 
simple little poems of nature, with which 
our language abounds. I know a little 
girl who was found one day down beside 
a clump of hepaticas, and saying over to 
them Mrs, Bayne’s sweet lines: 


“Out on the hills in mild spring weather, 


So early only the bluebirds knew 
Thousands of little flowers grew together, 
Purple and pink and white and blue.” 


Will she ever forget the flowers or the 
lines? Never. Their sweetness is her 
inalienable possession. 

The child who cannot for some part of 
every year live out of doors and become 
familiar with tree and flower and bush 
and bird, with butterflies and bees and 
creeping insects, with rocks and brooks, 
and all manner of animate and inanimate 
things, is defrauded of his birthright. 
Nothing can ever take the place of these 
early and dear associations, 

The grape-vine swing, the mossy rock, 
the little nook where the first violets blos- 
somed; the apple-tree where the phebe 
birds, year after year, built their nests, 
laid their eggs, and reared their young; 
the tamarack swamp with its tangle of 
falien ate and dense brushwood; the 
moist places where the spicy wintergreen 
wee my hid under the r* leaves; the 
blackberry and huckleberry bushes bend- 
ing under their luscious burden; the brook 
flowing gently along through shade and 
shine, and all, the other dear outdoor de- 
lights that our childhoood knew,—how 
the memory follows us all through life, 
keeping the heart bright and young, a 
perpetual fountain of refreshment through 
many weary days. 

Let us be careful of the little children. 
Let our touch upon them be tender. These 
flowers of which blossom so spon- 
taneously in their little hearts can be 
easily crushed by an ungentle hand, Let 
it be ours to deal reverently with them, 
and give them the soil of sympathy in 
which to grow, and the sunshine and the 
gentle dew of love to nourish them. 
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The “SIMPLEX” | 
Sim plex | Suita Guptcsting process 
ec ui) 

P ever invented. Its work is 

. an exact fac-simile of the 
Printer original writing. 

Requires no or cleaning, 

. always ready , and will save its cost 

100 copies of over and again in sending out 

any writing or drawing notices. It costs but little ($3 to le 


Send for circulars. LAWTON & 


a0 Vesey St., New York. 


in 20 minutes. 


In 
an 


ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
ng advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
ishere, as well as the advertiser, by tating that you 

saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 































































‘You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew,” Uf you'll use * 


SAPOLIO 


of other means for scouring. 

‘old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It és a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
away from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and inventions of modern times. 
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Julia Ward to (Frances EK. Willard. 


Walton-Wellesley School 
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Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ha Outline 
Harmony of 
the Gospels 


with December, 1894. 


the Life of Christ. 


price,—single copy, 5 cents ; 


1og1 Wainut Street.: 


Professor Riddle’s “Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels ” 
The Sunday School Times of June 16, 
and may now be had of the Publishers 
for 5 cents a copy, or $4.00 per hundred. 
In addition to its comparison of the four Gospels, the Harmony 
gives the probable time and place of events from the beginning 
of the narratives until the feeding of the five thousand, thus 
covering the International Lessons for the six months ending 


The price of the Outline has been made very low, in order 
that any Bible student, or any set of scholars or of teachers, may 
have this almost indispensable aid to 
It is printed on a 
of fine bond paper, for convenient refer- 
will be mailed to any address upon re-: 
one hundred copies, - $4.00. 

Upon request, the Publishers will be glad ‘to send a‘ /rec 
copy of the Harmony to any Sunday School Times cludb- former, 
whose name is now on the subscription list as a club-former. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Endorsed by Prof. Horatio C. Wood, 
LL.D., and Prof. Harrison Alien, ’M-D., 
University of Pennsylvania. Also A.s. 
Rittenhouse, pees. E, Heare. Phila, 

Refe John D. Wattles & Co., 
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Send for 54-page pamphlet to 
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DE ph UNIVERSITY. 


cen menge? 802 students, 
Bascilont libraries, “lab laboratories, and Observatory, 
Progressive ideas and modern methods. Co!) 
Liberal Arts, with 125 Sectiva, tag 
bing) — Art, and Mil'tary Sci 
pote nee Aywenee A, wath strong faculty, Teachers 
r public schools and colleges. Both sexes admitted. 
Healthful location. Moral and ea religions | influences. 
Expenses low. University board Sept. tb. ae hy young 
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Vireria, Staunton, 


Augusta Female Seminary. 





Term begins September 5, 1894. Unsurpassed climate, 
location, grou and appoin ntments. Full corps of 
re saan saa SRey.'S 

Miss Mak’ BaLpwrn, Principal. 

Massacuvusetts, Wilbrabam. 
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College, or to 
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Peirce School 


The Representative Business 
School of America for Both 


Second, Third and Fourth Floors 
RECORD BUILDING, Ha Oy chee 
nut Street, Philadelphia, 


Thirty Years Under One Management, 
Thomas May Peirce, A. M., Ph. 0, 
Prineipal and Founder. 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


This is a High Grade School, which couples: 
good English education with a systems 
business training. Ex-President Harrison as 
of it; te has an eminentiy practical & 


riculum. 

A é all-round equipment for busines lit, 

Shorthand, Correspondence, 0» 
law, Banking, etc. 
Graduates are Successfully 
«--eeAssisted to Positions. 

Peirce School for the Mera- 
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The Fall and Winter Term will begin on MON- 
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cerning the Sehool. 
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